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PREFACE. 





Tue Author delivered four Lectures during the 
Winter Session of 1888, at Exeter Hall, at the first of 
which the Right Honourable the Lord High 
Chancellor presided, and pronounced it “ most’ 
important.” The first two of these Lectures have 
been issued under the title of Strange Scenes, now in 
its hundred and twentieth thousand. 


This work, Strange Figures, the first few 
thousands of which appeared under the title igurative 
Language of the ible, contains the greater part of 
the last two Lectures. In the whole range of Bible 
study, there is no branch more important than this, 
and none which has been so utterly neglected! It is 
believed that there is no other cheap, thoroughly 
popular work in English, giving a full and scientific 
treatment of this subject, besides that now offered to 
the public in the following pages, nor any other book 
of any kind in existence in our language dealing as 
exhaustively from a Scriptural standpoint with the 
seven important figures which are here discussed. 


The Author humbly prays that the blessing of 
God may rest on this effort to throw much needed 
light on His Holy Word—the clear and searching 
light of science, that handmaid of Revelation—a light 
in which, by the Spirit’s power, doubt must wither 
and superstition die. 


Hamitton House, 
-ActTon, W., 
July, 1st, 1892. 
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Part I. 


a HAVE used similitudes by the hand of the 

prophets,”’* cries the Lord, and in doing so 
uses a “‘similitude,” for ‘‘the hand” here does not 
mean a literal hand at all, but is employed as a figure 
for “the ministry” of the prophets. The extent to 
which He has so used “ similitudes” has been fully 
realised by few. The East, be it known, is the very 
home of flowery and figurative language. In Pales- 
tine, a knowledge of colloquial Arabic soon reveals 
the astonishing and charming fact, that the ordinary 
conversation of the humblest and most uneducated 
of the people, who can neither read nor write and who 
have not the scientific knowledge of a well-taught 
English child of seven years of age, abounds with 
figures of speech which, in the West, would be 
thought worthy of a great poet. Take the 


STREET CRIES OF JERUSALEM 


as a striking instance of this delightful feature; and 
contrast them with the coarse, hoarse, meaningless 
cries of our far more highly educated street hawkers. 
Here comes the cake-seller, calling out, “ Delicate 





* Hosea xii. 10. 
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morsels, buy, O ye children ;” and next the vendor of 
roses, sold in large quantities to distil for perfume, 
with the cry, “ Roses, roses of many odours.” The 
sweetmeat man announces his wares with, “ Peace to 
the throat! palm candy;” while he with melons 
shouts, ‘“O melon pips—solace of the uneasy.” The 
woman with water-cresses and lily-roots sings in 
musical tones, “Daughters of the river—buy them, 
buy them.” Here comes the baker with his tray of 
bread, crying, ““O Thou All-bountiful! O God! fresh 
bread! O Thou All-bountiful!” The water-seller 
tinkles his little copper bowls, or drinking cups, and 
calls to the passers-by, ‘O all ye thirsty ones, come 
to the water!” or quotes a verse of the Koran which 
promises heaven to those who give a cup of cold 
water to the thirsting. - The hawker of enna, the 
fashionable yellowish-brown staining for the nails—a 
paste made from the leaves of Zawsonza alba, pro- 
bably the ‘“‘camphire” of our Bible (Cant. i. 14; iv.13), 
which has clusters of white, highly perfumed flowers— 
lifts up his voice with, ““O henna, henna, fragrance of 
the fifth paradise! flowers of henna!” The woman 
with a basket of mulberries on her head thus recom- 
mends them, ‘Sweet, sweet, and black are my mul- 
berries, now shall Ahalaweh [sweetmeat] sellers die,” 
that is, for want of any customers to buy their wares 
now she has brought her mulberries! From another 
fruit-stall you may hear equally figurative language: 
“‘ Dates, dates of the heart ! but not for the avaricious ;” 
while stoneless raisins are offered as “ Daughters of 
Damascus.” Mrs. Finn heard a woman, vending the 
produce of her vineyard, cry, “Lovely grapes, lovely 
grapes! Oh how often have the doves made their 
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nests amongst them!” and again, “‘ Look! They are 
as good as those of Damascus which men call 
‘maiden’s cheeks.’” The very beggar calls out 


“Charity, Charity, God will repay it,” and then, 
““May thy mouth be always filled with sugar,” to 
which those who refuse an alms invariably say, “ Pass 
on! God will give thee.’ This highly tropical 
language meets you everywhere, even on the most 
prosaic occasions, but especially when an Eastern 
feels and expresses himself strongly. The humblest 
and poorest of the people when, like our Saviour, 
they desire to administer a veiled, delicate, but 
forcible reproof, will speak to you in parables, and 
that often with great readiness and exquisite skill. 


‘A CHIEF FEATURE OF THE BIBLE. 


Now. the Bible, on its human side and as to the 
whole letter of it, is entirely an Eastern book. J¢ 
was written in the East, about events which happened 
in the East, by Eastern penmen, and at first, and as 
to much of wt, during long ages, for Eastern readers 
_ only / It follows as a matter of necessity, that both in 
thought and language it must speak as men speak in 
the East. It is therefore most natural and interesting 
to observe, that, next to a sublime simplicity which is 
without a rival in any other writing, nothing dis- 
tinguishes Holy Scripture more, from a literary stand- 
point, than its exuberant use of highly figurative 
language. The modes of thought and speech in 
Palestine being such as I have said, the Brble could 
not possibly be genuine if it were otherwise. Countless 
‘surface difficulties which are alleged by the free- 
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thinking objector, or which force themselves on the 
sensitive conscience of the believer are due to this 
simple cause. Take an instance of each out of a 
thousand others. 

Let us glance first at a free-thinking objection. 
“Where,” cries the atheist triumphantly, ‘is it 
‘spoken by the prophets, 


HE. SHALL BE CALLED A 
NAZARENE.’” 


Nowhere is Nazareth so much as mentioned in the 
Old Testament, and Jews as well as atheists, taking 
this literally, triumphantly point to an error in the 
Gospel. But observe the true answer. In thus 
claiming a distinct fulfilment of prophecy in Matthew 
ii. 23, the apostle uses a double figure. First, Zxadlagé, 
or Exchange, where “he shall de called,” or ‘his 
name shall be called,’ is put for “he shall be.” This 
is a common Hebrew idiom. It occurs very strik- 
ingly in Isaiah vii. 14, “shall call his name Emmanuel 
(God with us);”’ in Isaiah ix. 6, “his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God,” &c., 
and in Jeremiah xxiii. 6, ‘‘ He shall be called Jehovah 
Tsidkainu (Jehovah our Righteousness).” Our Lord 
Jesus Christ has not borne these as His zames, but 
He has borne them as His characteristics. The idiom 
“to be called” means not only “to be” but “to be 
recognised and renowned as.” It is therefore “‘ He 
shall be a Nazarene.” But to “be a Nazarene,” here 
is the figure of Metaphor, and means “to be like a 
Nazarene.” .Now the Nazarenes in our Lord’s day 
were despised, and held in great contempt, and treated 
as worthless and ignorant people. Nathaniel, who 
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was a good man, and lived at Cana only some six 
miles away, and therefore well knew the village where 
Jesus was brought up, cries, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” (John i. 46.) Several of the 
prophets tell us of the contempt and shame that 
would cover Messiah, that, as Isaiah puts it, ‘‘ He is 
Adespised and rejected of men, a very sorrowful man 
[literally “‘a man of sorrows”’], and acquainted with 
grief, and like one causing men to hide their faces 
from him; He is despised, and we esteem Him not.” 
(Isaiah lili. 3.) Hence how clear is the fulfilment 
claimed by Matthew, in allusion to the character of 
Nazarenes in his day, “ He shall be called ” [that is, 
“ He shall be counted as ”| a Nazarene.” (Matt. ii. 23.) 
It is as though people had said of a child long years 
ago, that he would be said to be a wild and wandering 
man, and I claimed the fulfilment of this prediction 
by saying “They said he would be counted a Bohem- 
an,” or, ‘‘ They said he would be counted an Arab ;” 
for while they did not use either of these expressions, 
they said he would be like what a Bohemian or an 
Arab is like; and this in highly figurative language is 
saying just the same thing. Had our Blessed Lord 
lived in His own city Bethlehem, or even in Judea, He 
would have been known andesteemedas of thelineageof 
David; but brought up in Nazareth, in “ Galilee of the 
foreign nations,” or “ heathen Galilee,” in the provi- 
dence of God He came through this circumstance to be 
looked down upon and utterly despised as “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” or as it should be, “‘ Jesus the Nazarene.” 
Now we have seen it was “spoken by the prophets,” 
that Christ, during His ministry on earth, should bear 
a name of shame and contempt; and Matthew, there- 
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fore, strikingly sums up and expresses this in the 
highly figurative but strictly accurate words, ‘‘ And he 
[Joseph] came and dwelt in a town called Nazareth: 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophets, He [Christ, the Messiah] shall be called a 
Nazarene.” 

Again, to deal with a case of sensitive conscience, 
when I was a child, I felt 


A TERRIBLE DIFFICULTY 


in those words of our Saviour’s first sermon where we 
are told “to pluck out” our right eye and to ‘‘ cut off” 
our right hand if they make us offend, and so to 
practise self-mutilation. (Matt. v. 29,30.) Still greater 
the difficulty seemed in verses 39, 40, 41, where we 
are told to turn the left cheek to be smitten to him 
who smites us on the right; to give to “any man” 
our “coat” who rightly or wrongly sues us and takes 
away our “shirt; and to go two miles for ‘ whom- 
soever”’ may force us with unpaid and compulsory 
labour to goone. Greatest of all seemed the difficulty 
of verse 42, which tells us to give to everyone who asks, 
and not to turn away from any borrower, though if the 
words are to be taken literally, as I thought, a man 
could not “ provide for his own and specially for those 
of his own house,” and so would have “ denied the 
faith ” and be “ worse than an unbeliever,” (1 Tim. v. 8) 
to say nothing of his often giving money to those who 
would apply it to wrong and even criminal purposes! 
In my young heart, taking these words, as I did, in 
their literal Western sense, and finding them in a plain 
and most practical discourse, I was led to reject the 
teaching of Christ as unreal, unpractical, and even 
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immoral! I know now that these forms of expression 
are highly figurative, being nothing less than the 
powerful figure of Hyperbole, or Exaggeration, and 
mean no more than that we are strongly to avoid a 
litigious spirit where our own rights are called in 
question, that we are not to give way to bitter resent- 
ment in regard to personal injuries, and that we are to 
be very ready to lend a sympathising ear and a helping 
hand to the suffering and deserving poor. 

Having shown the importance of understanding 
figurative language, let us now ask 


“WHAT IS A FIGURE?” 


Its Greek name, a ‘trope,’ from the Greek word 
trepo, “I turn,” well expresses the fact that it is the 
. turning a word or words away from its or their common, 
ordinary meaning. In this sense it signifies a word or 
words put in the place of another word or other words. 
This is done by way of illustration and generally on 
the principle of resemblance. -The name “figure” 
comes from the Latin word figura, ‘‘a shape,” or 
“form.” ‘A word,” says Macbeth, ‘is used figura- 
tively when it is brought forward in a form, construction, 
or application different from its simplest form, con- 
struction, or application. Thus, when we speak of 
the head of an animal, we use the word ‘head’ in its 
literal and first signification, as meaning that part of 
the body in which are placed the eyes, nose, and so 
forth ; but when we speak of the head of an army, we 
think of the resemblance between an army and an 
animal’s body, as to the highest or most prominent 
part in the animal and in the army, and then we apply 
the name of that part of the animal to the similar 
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part of the army. In the same way, the dawn and 

the twilight mean, originally, the earliest and the latest 

parts of the day; but, figuratively, these two terms 

are applied to the earliest and latest parts of other 

things—as the dawn of bliss, the twilight hours of life.” 
Many are not aware of the 


FORCE AND BEAUTY OF FIGURES. 


Thus, to describe Venice as “a city half belonging to 
the land and half to the sea,” would be a plain and 
accurate statement, but with what force Washington 
Irving puts it when he exclaims, “ Venice, that mer- 
maid of a city!” It would be a true and accurate 
statement of fact to say that a mean man is one who 
only cares and provides for himself, but who, think 
you, ever forgot the pulpit utterance of Dr. Guthrie 
when he cried, “A mean man, one whose heart 
is no bigger than his coffin, just room enough for 
himself!” 


THE ACCURACY OF FIGURES. 


Figurative language may be said to add accuracy 
and precision as well as force and beauty, and in 
many cases to be actually necessary to express truth. 
Mark this accuracy and precision in that magnificent 
figure concerning God’s jealousy for His people, His 
devoted care for them, and His sympathy with them 
in all their sufferings, ““he that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of His eye!” (Zech. ii. 8.) Again, compare 
the accuracy and precision in the English literal 
rendering 


“ My well-beloved has a vineyard on a very fruitful hill,” 
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with that in the original and highly figurative Hebrew, 


“* My well-beloved has a vineyard on a horn, a son of oil.” * 


How graphic to an Eastern mind the words “on a 
horn, a son of oil,” or “on a horn, an oily one.” 
How the loftiness of the mountain peak, the highest 
point of the ridge, appears under the figure of “a 
horn,” and its fertility and fruitfulness by its connec- 
tion, in this way, with the olive, the king of Palestine 
fruitful trees and the producer of that rich oil which 
supplies to Easterns the place of butter and meat. 
And yet again, what could be more expressive of the 
fertility of the vineyards of Judea, the great grape 
country of Western Palestine, than the prophetic, 
though exceedingly hyperbolic, declaration in the 
blessing of Judah, 

*‘ He washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood 

of grapes!” t 


THE -NECESSITY FOR FIGURES. 


The necessity for highly figurative language is 
shown in such expressions as the “sun rises”? and the 
“sun sets,” for how otherwise could we make our 
meaning clear to the young and ignorant who are not 
acquainted with the occult fact that it is our earth 
that moves and not the sun. And just in this way 
God has found it absolutely necessary in revealing 
His Divine, infinite nature to our feeble, finite minds | 
to use those anthropomorphic (that is, man-like) 
representations of His personality and power which 
we find throughout His word, and to which the 





* Tsaiah v. I. + Genesis xlix, I1, 
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atheist has raised such foolish objection. When we 
read of the ‘‘eyes,” “ the ears,” “the nostrils,” “the 
arms,” “the hands,” “the loins,” ‘the feet,” not to 
speak of ‘the shadow,” “the wings,” “the feathers,” 
and “the roar” of the Most High, we perceive, on 
reflection, that God, the Almighty, could not speak to 
man in any other way than by representing His 
actions in such figurative terms. This also applies 
with equal force to those descriptions of God where 
. He is said “‘to rest,” ‘‘to sit,” “to laugh,” “‘to shout,” 
“to awake,” “to smell,” &c.; as well as to the terms 
‘anger,’ “jealousy,” “repentance,” “hatred,” “fury,” 
“revenge,” and “grief,” when applied to the emotions 
of the Divine Mind. All that is meant by these 
and such-like expressions is that “in the Divine 
mind and conduct there is something analogous to 
and resembling the sensible objects and human 
affections on which these metaphorical expressions 
are founded.” 

An interesting inquiry may be made here, namely, 


WHEN IS LANGUAGE MOST 
FIGURATIVE ? 


‘The reply to this is very important, in view of our 
subject. I answer unhesitatingly, first, when it is in 
its infancy. ‘The more primitive any tongue is, the 
more simple and uncivilised the state of the people 
who employ it, the fewer the words of which it 
consists, the more figurative it will be found. The 
primitive language of a people—the masses of whom, 
as was ever the case in the East, are uneducated— 
‘expresses many ideas of zutellect by words which 
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denote ideas of sezse. This is found amongst savage 
tribes, as well as amongst simple agricultural and 
pastoral people leading a settled life. The Old 
Testament is written in a most primitive tongue, and 
is, therefore, of necessity most figurative. The 
Greek New Testament, though written later, still is 
‘a very primitive work, more especially when we 
remember that our Blessed Lord, Matthew, Mark, 
John, and Peter belonged to the comparatively 
uneducated working-classes, and thought and spoke 
in the common tongue of Palestine in their day, 
which strongly resembled Hebrew, as the style of 
the New Testament convincingly shows. Luke and 
Paul were evidently highly-educated men, but, as 
Jews, their style also abounds with Hebraisms of 
an exceedingly primitive kind far more than is gene- 
rally realised. 

But again, in the second place, even after a langu- 
age has become copious and thoroughly formed, if 
the people who employ it, to use the words of Dr. 
Macknight, ‘‘ possess a vigorous and warm imagina- 
tion, and are favourably situated for enjoying sensuous 
gratifications, as is the case with most of the Eastern 
nations, being by these circumstances peculiarly dis- 
posed to relish sensible pictures [that is, pictures 
displayed by the senses] exhibited in metaphorical 
and other figurative expressions—such a_ people, 
instead of retrenching, will rather multiply these 
expressions. Hence the language of that people will 
be more figurative than the language of nations whose 
imagination is languid, and whose situation does not 
permit them to be occupied in sensuous gratifications. 
This,” he well adds, “zs the reason that the language 
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of the Hebrews, and of the other Eastern nations, by 
the multitude, the variety, the boldness, and even the 
extravagance of its metaphorical expressions, ts distin- 
guished from the more temperate speech of the nations 
in the Western parts of the world, whose imagination 
is not so warm, and whose climate and soil are not so 
favourable to luxury as theirs.’ The dry, warm, 
rainless season for six or seven consecutive months in 
Palestine, unbroken by a single shower during the 
daytime, moisture coming up during the night in the 
form of arich mist, the exquisite dryness, elasticity, 
and consequent exhilaration of the air through which 
you can hear words in a spoken voice at two miles, 
and see objects at the distance of a hundred and fifty, 
indeed makes life in the Holy Land, to those fully 
acclimatised, most luxurious. So also does the great 
abundance and variety of its productions, and the 
ease with which Nature yields them. To which may 
be added the very slight amount of food and clothing 
required in so warm a land, and the pure and 
exquisite pleasures of a life given over almost wholly 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the charm of early morning and evening 
in an Asian clime, but more especially in that driest 
of all fertile Asian climes—Palestine. Health and 
happiness are the necessary outcome of all these 
favourable conditions, and heighten their enjoyment. 
Granted a good, strong government, and life could 
not be passed under more truly pleasurable circum- 
stances than in the Holy Land! Hence the liveliness 
of its people, the rich play of fancy in their modes of 
thought, and the exuberance of highly figurative 
language in their speech and writings. 
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AN ACCURATE ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


Another thought in connection with figurative 
language is this, it is not a science of yesterday, 
Astronomy, botany, geology, &c., have only recently 
yielded up to research the particulars on which laws, 
generalisations, and classification could be based. 
But the facts of language have even from remote 
times been patent to all who could speak and think ; 
and hence most naturally it has come about that the 
science of figurative language is one of the very few 
accurate ancient sciences, It was ascience of precision 
so long ago as the days of Aristotle, and the advocate 
and orator Cicero studied it as thoroughly as a man 
training for the bar would do well to study it now. 
Indeed, it is probable that it was far more pursued as a 
useful branch of knowledge in the Greek and Roman 
world in the days of Christ than it is in our own 
country to-day ! 

I now propose to deal with a few of the principal 
figures of language, which, owing to their simple 
nature and frequent occurrence, are usually con- 
sidered first. They are the four following :—Simile, 
Metaphor, Hypocatastasis, and Metonymy. These are 
all figures turning upon points of resemblance, and 
in spite of their classical names are so simple that 
a child, when they have been fully explained to 
him, could not fail to point out the instances where 
they occur, and to perceive their respective force and 
bearing. 
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THE SIMILE, OR COMPARISON, 


comes first for our consideration. This is where a 
comparison is distinctly stated, being marked by the 
words “like” or “as.” This figure is very frequent 
in Holy Scripture, it is moreover very plain—there is 
no mistaking it. In Smile generally, though not 
always, the names of the things compared are 
employed in their literal sense. Thus when David 
exclaims in Psalm lix. 6: 


‘They return at evening: they growl like a dog,” 


“they ” is used in the literal sense for his ‘‘ enemies,” 
“the men of blood,’ who lie in wait for his soul 
(verses 1, 2); and “dog” also is used literally for 
one of those fierce, huge curs, half-bred wolves and 
jackals, owned and cared for by no man, which in 
wild packs infest the towns and villages of Palestine. 
They are hated, despised, and ill-used by all, being 
counted peculiarly unclean, and only tolerated for the 
two ungracious but highly useful offices they perform 
of eating up all the offal and other refuse thrown into 
the streets at night, and attacking indiscriminately 
any strange comers, and so acting as a host of fierce 
night guardians. All day long they are driven out 
from human habitations, and forage for themselves in 
the open country, but as night draws on they steal 
back under the cover of darkness. ‘“ They return at 
evening,” and savagely growl at one another as they 
fight for their food, and at all strange passers-by, 
forming indeed a striking and appropriate image of 
the wicked, “hateful and hating one another” and 
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“Joving darkness rather than light,” because they are 
of the night and “ of darkness.” _ 
Here is another Szmile. Solomon says: 


“‘Like smoke to the eyes, 
So is the sluggard to them that send him.” * 


(What a familiar and expressive figure the. wise man 
gives us in these words of the irritation and annoyance 
occasioned by an idle and worthless servant! The 
houses of Palestine throughout the villages, and in 
_ purely Oriental towns, are built without any chimneys, 
as was the case all over our country some five 
hundred years ago. The wood fire which they light 
on a stone slab, in the centre of the room, to roast 
and boil their coffee, or to give warmth in winter, 
causes, as I have had good reason to know, the utmost 
inconvenience and suffering, when, as is often the case, 
they have to use green wood. Not only do the 
clouds of smoke choke you with coughing, but they 
also make your eyes smart and run down with tears in 
a tormenting fashion. 

Here is another beautiful Sizzle, though in Western 
lands it sounds very obscure. David says of his 
meek and lowly spirit, and his humble dependence on 
Jehovah : 

**T have calmed and quiéted my soul 


Like a child that is weaned by his mother. 
My soul within me is even like a weaned child.” + 


With us, children are weaned at about a year old, 
when in unconscious infancy, and surely there would 
be no beauty or force in such a description of David’s 





* Proverbs x. 26. + Psalm cxxxi. I, 2. 
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state, nor anything expressive of conscious weakness 
and child-like trust. In Palestine, however, this is 
very different... Amongst the /e//ahheen, or villagers, 
children are seldom weaned under two years of age, 
and, if doys,in order to strengthen them, are often 
kept to the breast till their fourth or fifth year. 
Some are suckled till seven years of age! A boy will 
be nursed in the greater number of cases till three or 
four years old. This accounts for little Samuel being 
old enough to be left with Eli, the High Priest, as 
soon as he was weaned, which, in his case, would be 
doubtless somewhere between three and six years of 
age.* Moses, we may be sure, was nursed by his 
mother for a number of years, and there is every 
reason to believe that Isaac was no less than five 
years of age when his weaning feast was given.t 
Isaiah’s declaration that, 


‘‘ Those weaned from the milk, 
Those withdrawn from the breasts,” f 


are old enough to be taught knowledge, and ‘to 
understand instruction ;” and our Saviour’s quotation, 
that ‘out of the mouths of sucklings” God has 
‘‘ perfected praise” § are seen to be literally accurate. 
Viewed, therefore, in Eastern light, how forcible and 
beautiful is David’s comparison— 


‘* My soul within me is even like a weaned child,” 


and how thoroughly in keeping with the truth taught 
afterwards by David’s Son and Lord, when He “ called 





* y Samuel i. 21-23. + Genesis xxi, 8-10. See Palestine 
Explored, 2nd Edition, J. Nisbet & Co., pp. 48-50, 3s. 6d. 
t Isaiah xxviii. 9. § Matt. xxi. 16, quoted from Psalm 


viii. 2, Septuagint Version. 
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to Him a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Verily I say unto you, except ye turn, 
and become like little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven,”* 

‘And here let me say, the character of Szmile, asa 
figure, is calm and deliberate, It is chosen chiefly 
for the purposes of explanation or ornament. It is 
suitable to set forth the light play of fancy, or the 
placid current of meditation, but it is too formal, too 
calm, too matter of fact for the language of strong 
feeling cr intense passion. The highest bursts of 
oratory shun this figure. Tragedy passes it by. Dr. 
Anthon points out that Homer has not one Szmzle in 
the whole of the first book of his “ Iliad,’ but he has 
one at line 47, though, I believe, only one. It is said 
that in all the vehement and burning speeches of 
Demosthenes, proverbially the greatest of fervent 
orators, there is not a single Szmile. Beauty and 
clearness affect the Szmzle, but strong emotion delights 
in 


THE METAPHOR. 


This figure, the next we have to consider, is simply 
a Simile, or Comparison, without the words “ like”’ or 
“as.” In the Metaphor, which comes from two Greek 
words meaning “‘to transfer,” we do not say a thing 
“is like,” that is, ‘resembles’? another thing, but 
that it ‘‘zs” that other thing. It is in its nature a 
figure full of rugged power. Its very brevity and 





* Matt. xviii. 2-4. 
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abruptness lend it force and sublimity. It has been 
well said that Szmzle “would be truer to the matter of 
fact but, mark it well, zot nearly so true to the matter 
of feeling.” Holy Scripture, owing to the earnestness 
and solemnity of its writers, and the awful and 
affecting importance of the subjects with which it 
deals, abounds with Metaphors. 
Take an instance from Isaiah— 


‘« All flesh is grass.” * 


The prophet does not mean that “all flesh,” that is, 
‘all men,” are actually members of the vegetable king- 
dom. He only means to say they are “like grass” 
in some particulars. Yet he says “ All flesh is grass,” 
and thus he uses a Metaphor. This is indeed an 
affecting allusion. The “grass” of the Bible is the 
general name of the wild growth of Palestine, 
consisting, not of the Graminee, or grass family 
proper, only, but also of all the countless wild flowers 
that carpet the fields in spring. They are the chief 
charm of Palestine, their variety, beauty, and abund- 
ance forming a sight never to be forgotten. Yet they 
only last like this in their fulness for some two brief 
months. About the first of May, the shirocco, the 
burning east or south-east wind of the Bible, begins 
to blow, coming up from Arabia’s thousand miles of 
sand desert, robbed of all ozone, and with a heat like 
the blast of a furnace. Sometimes, under these 
circumstances, in a single day, it cuts down and 
destroys all the rare and delicate beauty of this wealth 
of wild growth. What more striking or affecting 





* Tsaiah xl. 6, 
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picture could be drawn of man’s frailty and 
mortality; and how natural is the prophet’s strong 
emotion, as he records the thought, evinced by the 
use of a Metaphor ! 


THE TWO KINDS OF METAPHOR. 
4 
’. Metaphors are of two kinds, either direct or 


analogical. A direct Metaphor is founded on a re- 
semblance between the things themselves, such for 
example as “these hills are mountains,” that is, 
“appear as mountains for their height.” This kind 
of Metaphor is necessarily rare. 


fae DIRECT METAPHOR: 


An instance, however, occurs in Jeremiah’s excuse, 
“Ah, Lord Jehovah, behold, I cannot speak, for I am 
a youth.”* In this Metaphor, “I am a youth,” the 
Hebrew word he uses is za’ar, which is one of some 
seven words used for childhood and youth, but 

_ applying, technically, to the last stage of childhood, 
when a boy is “cut off” from home and parental 
control, and starts in life for himself. This, in 
Eastern lands, may be fixed at from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. And now, at the time of Jeremiah’s call 
to the prophetic office, when he spoke these words, he 
was nearer thirty than sixteen. Though a compara- 
tively young man, his cry “I am a youth (xa@ar),” 
must be understood, not literally, but as a Metaphor 
of the direct species, owing to the resemblance in kind 
between a man and a youth. It expresses, with all 





* Jeremiah i. 6. 
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the force inherent in this figure, his strong sense of 
personal weakness and self-distrust in view of the 
onerous task of being “a prophet unto the nations,” 
and that with so difficult and unpopular a mission as 
“to root out and to pull down, and to ruin and to 
destroy, to build and to plant.”* 


THE ANALOGICAL METAPHOR 


is one “founded on the fact that the two objects 
mentioned bear resembling relations to certain other 
objects.” Thus when Jesus says, “I am the door,” 
He implies that He bears the same relation to the 
Kingdom of Heaven that a door does to a house, 
namely, that He is the one way by which men enter 
into it. The relations to be traced in this way are 
inexhaustible, and, therefore, this azalogical kind of 
Metaphor is that to be met with in almost all instances 
in Scripture. No matter how utterly different in their 
natures are the things thus compared, so that they 
bear resembling relations 7% some one single point to 
certain other objects, they are eligible for the purposes 
of Metaphor. Indeed, it has been well said, ‘the 
more unlike the two objects are, the more is the mind 
exhilarated by a sweet surprise by the discovery made 
to it of a point in which these apparently so unrelated 
objects do really agree.” In a word, analogical 
Metaphors are more striking and give more pleasure 
than those which are dzrec¢. 





* Jeremiah i. 10. ‘This is of course a species of the figure of 
Enallagé, or Exchange, to which I have already alluded, by 
which the active verb is put for ‘‘to declare a thing should be 
done.” Thus what is here intended is that Jeremiah should 
‘‘declare that the nations should be rooted out and pulled 
down, ruined and destroyed, built and planted.” 
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But a still more important observation remains to 
be made with regard to this powerful figure—namely, 
that 


METAPHORS ARE NECESSARILY 
OBSCURE. 


No mistake can be made as to whether a Szmile is a 
Simile or not. If I say a thing “is like” or “as” 
another thing, you know I am not stating their 
complete identity, but only instituting a comparison. 
But if I say one thing “is” another thing, a difficulty 
at once arises as to whether I am making a literal or 
a figurative statement. Common sense can, however, 
in most instances practically decide the question. 
Thus, when Christ says to His disciples, ‘“‘ You are the 
salt of the earth,”* we know at once that He does not 
mean that they are literal salt, but that they are ‘like 
salt,” in that they preserve and influence the world in 
which they are placed. When He says, “I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches,” we equally know that 
He is only using a figure to show the saints’ intimate 
union by faith with Himself, and that He is the secret 
source of their life and fruitfulness. But when 
Jeremiah cries, “I am a youth,” the question arises, 
“Ts he speaking literally or figuratively?” for the 
statement may be taken either way. Ir. TO TAKE A 
STATEMENT OF THIS KIND, WHICH OCCURS IN SCRIP- 
TURE, LITERALLY WOULD INVOLVE AN ABSURDITY, 
BE CONTRARY TO THE EVIDENCE OF OUR SENSES, 
CONTRARY TO REASON, AND CONTRARY TO OTHER 
PLAIN STATEMENTS OF REVELATION, THEN WE BOTH 
MAY AND MUST CONCLUDE THAT IT IS A WETAPHOR, 








* Matthew v. 13. t John xv. 5. 
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Never forget this simple test but fearlessly apply it to 
every statement of Holy Scripture. Though it will 
not always show what is literal, Ir WILL ALWAYS SHOW 
WHAT IS NOT. 

Next in order, I would call your attention to the 
even more powerful figure of 


HYPOCATASTASIS, OR IMPLICATION. 


_ This well defined and exceedingly beautiful figure 
is often mistaken for AZe¢aphor, but there is a distinct 
difference. It is an implied MWe¢aphor or an implied. 
Simile. It is where the resemblance is not actually, 
stated, either with or without the words “like” or 
“as,” but intimated or taken for granted. “ If Metaphor 
be ofttimes more forcible than Stmzle, Zmplication can, 
be more forcible than Afetaphor.” The Bible abounds 
with this strong and beautiful figure, which, it has. 
been well said, gives “a refined delight in the reader's 
making the application for himself”? Our Blessed 
Lord constantly uses it with great effect. 


LEAVEN. 


Take an example in His words addressed to His’ 
disciples, when, having crossed to the east shore of 
the Lake of Galilee, it was discovered that they had 
forgotten to bring bread, ‘Take heed and beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.”* Here 
the Saviour does not say that the doctrines of these 
men are “like leaven,” for that would be a Szmzle, or 
“are leaven,” for that would be a Metaphor, but He 


* Matthew xvi. 6. 
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simply zmplies that their doctrines resemble leaven— 
the torula, or yeast-plant,* because they spread with 
fatal rapidity, destroy what is sweet, work only in 
darkness, and are in themselves bad and worthless, 
leaven being a foul and destructive fungus akin to 
that which causes dry rot in wood, and, according to 
the latest medical theories, akin to those fungi which 
cause all the different diseases which afflict and destroy 
the human body! The disciples, making the mistake, 
so constantly made in the professing Church ever 
since, of taking our Lord’s figurative words literally, 
thought He spoke this because they had forgotten to 
bring bread. The /ed/ahhzen, or peasants, of Palestine, 
to which class our Blessed Lord and His disciples 
_ belonged, always ate thin, pancake-like loaves of 
whole wheat-meal, wnleavened bread. These simple 
men, therefore, thought, not unnaturally, that our 
Saviour was simply warning them against the luxuries 
of the rich and great to whose houses they might be 


* Saccharomices cerevisee. A microscopic fungus, which in 
the course of its destructive growth, by decomposing the sugar 
of the wheat and setting free its carbonic acid gas, serves to 
swell and raise the bread by means of this gas, much in the 
same way as a balloon is filled out. Leaven can only work in 
the dark, spreads with the utmost ease, rapidly makes light and 
puffs up, and this at the expense of that nourishing ingredient, 
sugar, which it destroys, and if its deadly life is not taken 
away by putting it into a fiery oven and burning it out, it will 
render the whole of the bread putrid. Moreover, the latest 
theory with regard to disease shows that all the serious maladies 
which afflict the human body are traceable to different species of 
poisonous fungi akin to the torula or yeast plant. In all these 
and other respects leaven is the very picture of evil, of which it 
is the symbol in every place where it occurs in Holy Scripture, 
even in Matthew xiii. 33. See my paper in Church of England 
Sunday School Magazine for June, 1882, page 480. 
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invited, when He said, “‘ Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees.” 

Observe here two things. First, that when our 
Saviour explains the meaning He attaches to “leaven”’ 
used as a figure, He tells us plainly it represents the 
false doctrines of Pharisees, or Ritualists, on one 
hand, and of Sadducees, or Rationalists, on the other, 
and therefore we may know its meaning on His lips 
when He uses it again in Matthew xiii. 33. Secondly, 
that the figure of Jmplication, like the figure of 
Metaphor which it so closely resembles, requires care 
to distinguish, and may by the thoughtless or un- 
spiritual be very easily mistaken for a literal statement. 


RUPEES” 


There is a beautiful and powerful Jmplication in 
our Saviour’s words to the much-tried Syrophenician 
woman, whose “great faith” He has called us to 
admire, “‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread, 
and cast it to the little dogs” (“‘ puppies,” kuzaria, 
the diminutive of 2uon, “a dog”).* It is a matter of 
surprise that this has not been so rendered in our 
Revised Version. ‘ Dog,” in the East, is an awful 
term of contempt, as I have already shown, a name 
for everything that is unclean and hateful. Our 
Blessed Lord would not have used, and I rejoice to 
know, did not use such a term. On the other hand 
He went out of His way by this word “ kunaria,” or 
“puppies,” to suggest to her just that hope whicha 
faith like hers could lay hold of. “Dogs” are never 








* Mark vii. 27. 
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allowed in the houses, never stroked by the master, 
never fed by the children, du¢ “little dogs,” or 
“ puppies,’ are. When quite young these poor de- 
spised brutes are often carried into the mud houses. 
of the fellahheen, fondled, and fed! This the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a fellahh knew well, and He knew 
that the woman knew it too, and, therefore, to that 
humble believing soul—thank God for it—He said 
“puppies.” She caught at it at once, and cried 
*“« Nai [the Hebrew za, that is, I beseech you] Lord, 
but even the puppies (Aumaria) under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs!” (v. 28). And He then 
crowned and rewarded, as He ever does, the faith 
He had so deeply tried. 


MORE INSTANCES OF IMPLICATION. 


A very notable example of Jmplication occurs in 
our Lord’s words: “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.”* Both the unbelieving 
Jews and His own disciples seem to have misunder-. 
stood Him, for, as I have said, JMJetaphor and 
Implication may easily be mistaken for literal state- 
ment. They thought He spoke of the Temple of 
Herod, which it had taken 46 years to beautify and 
re-build, but He spoke of the Temple of His body, 
and thus prophetically announced the fact of His 
glorious resurrection. He implies that as God’s. 
presence makes a literal temple in the case of a 
building of stone and wood, so “ the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily” dwelt in His human frame. 





* John i. 19. 
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Take another striking instance, where Jesus says to 
Simon and Andrew his brother, ‘‘ Come ye after Me 
and I will make you fishers of men.” * Here our 
Lord implies that His disciples are not to be content 
with finding and following Him themselves, but are to 
make it their vocation to catch other souls and win 
them for their Master, and in doing this to be as 
diligent, as brave, as willing to endure hardship, as 
resourceful, and wary as are the fishermen of the 
deep ! 

Let us here 


CONTRAST SIMILE AND 
IMPLICATION. 


In the prophet Jeremiah we have a very striking 
instance of the representation of Babylon, under the 
image of a “lion,” in one case in the form of a 
Simile, and, in another, in the form of an Jmglication, 
in a way that brings out very strikingly the different 
characteristics of these two figures. The prophet in 
delivering a judgment “‘ concerning Edom,” declares 
of the king of Babylon— 


‘* Behold He shall come up like a lion from the pride of 
Jordan.” + 


In our Version it is “like a lion from the swelling of 
Jordan,” but the same word in Hebrew means 
“pride” and “swelling,” and the graphic allusion 
here is to the lair of lions being in the rich thickets 
of tangled jungle that are peculiar in Palestine to the 
banks of the Jordan, and which in their tropical 





* Mark i. 17. t Jeremiah xlix. 19. 
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Juxuriance and beauty are here and elsewhere well 
styled its “ pride.” 

The prophet can calmly contemplate and describe 
the Chaldean descent on heathen and _ inimical 
Edom. Therefore he uses a Szmile, “‘ He shall come 
up like a lion.” But when he speaks of the invasion 
of his own people by the very same foe, when he 
thinks of the bloodshed and desolation that the 
fierce Chaldean will inflict on his own dear land, and 
that the Lord’s land, the very same representation 
bursts from him in the form of an Jmplication, 
stronger even than a Metaphor, struck off, as it were, 
in the white-heat of an agitated and impassioned 
mind-— 

“The lion comes up from his thicket !” * 

The figure of 

METONYMY, OR CHANGE OF NAME, 


next claims our attention. This is the putting of one 
name or noun for another, or the putting of a pro- 
noun for a noun. It is confined to nouns and 
pronouns alone, and does not apply to verbs, 
adjectives, or any other parts of speech. And here, 
let me distinguish between JZetonymy and the sister 
figures, we have already considered, of JMetaphor and 
Implication. ‘These last two also involve a change of 
name, or the putting of one noun, and, in the case 
of Implication, sometimes one adjective, for another. 
But Metaphor and Implication are founded on mere 
resemblances between things or persons not neces- 
sarily related to one another. AZetonymy, or Change 
of Name, is applied only to those cases where there 


* Jeremiah iv. 7. 
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is a clear and intimate relationship between the two 
words. These relationships are very-delicate and 
varied, and JZetonymy is for this reason a very beautiful 
and important figure to study. To mark and dis- 
tinguish variety of species in all scientific classification, 
excites that first requisite of study, attention, and 
strengthens by exercise those powers of observation 
by which all knowledge is extended and corrected. 
The latest and best writer on figurative language 
records and illustrates no less than 34 fine varieties of 
this one figure. In doing so, he says, what is true 
only of the English language, “ Zhis is by far the 
most complete treatment of Metonymy the world has 
ever seen.” Yet he adds immediately, “ Lasdly might 
you specify a hundred varieties instead of our scanty 
thirty-four !” What is meant by JMetonymy, turning 
on a clear and intimate relationship between two 
nouns, and not on some point or points of mere 
resemblance, which may be found in things without any 
relationship, will be best explained by a few examples. 
For instance :— 

I.—TZhe Cause is put for the Effect, where we read 
in Ezekiel. xviii. 20, “‘ The son shall not bear the 
iniquity of the father,” and “iniquity ” the cause is 
put for “punishment,” the effect, which is. what is 
here meant. 

Il.— The Effect ts put for the Cause, in Gen. xxxi. 53, 
where God is called “‘ The fear of his father Isaac.” 
‘“‘ Fear,” the effect, is put for ‘“‘ God,’’ who causes that 
holy fear. In 2 Kings iv. 40, we are told the sons of 
the prophets cried out to Elisha, ‘“‘Man of God, there 
is death in the pot,” where “death” the effect is put 
for “ poison” the cause. 
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Ill.— The Place is put for the Inhabitant. 

Our Lord directing His disciples as to their conduct 
on missionary journeys said, “As you come into the 
house, salute it; and if the house be worthy, let your 
peace come upon it,”* where “house,” of course, 
stands for its ‘‘ occupiers.” Observe the bold AZetonymy 
in our Lord’s denunciations of those guilty people who 
had witnessed most of His miracles and amongst 
whom He had spent most of His ministerial life: 
“Woe unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida! For if the mighty works which have been done 
in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago.” (Matthew xi. 21.) “ Tyre 
and Sidon,” as towns, could not “ have repented,” 
and therefore it is their ‘‘ inhabitants” who are meant ; 
and the “ woe” is upon ‘the people of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida,” not the towns themselves. 

IV.—The Badge is put for that of which tt ts the 
Symbol. 

Exhorting believers to submit to the lawful autho- 
rities in the state, Paul says of the ruler, “He bears 
not the sword in vain” (Rom. xiii. 4), where “ sword” 
is put for the “power and authority,” of which, 
especially in the case of the Romans—and Paul is 
writing to them—it was the acknowledged symbol. 
Christ is described in the Revelation as “ He that has 
the key of David” (Rev. iii. 7), where ‘‘ key”? is put, 
as it is elsewhere in Scripture, for that “ governmental 
authority ’’ of which in Eastern lands it is the badge. 

V.—The Voice or Sound is ‘put for the Speaker or 
Object producing the Sound. 


* Matthew x. 12. 
(@ 
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John, in the Revelation, says, “I turned to see the 
voice that spake with me” (Rev. i. 12), where the 
“voice” must stand for the “person,” for no one 
could see a voice! This apparent inaccuracy appears, 
like a thousand other Scripture difficulties, perfectly 
explained by a full knowledge of figurative language. 

VI.—The Material ts put for the Thing Made. 

God Himself uses this variety of AZetonymy in the 
solemn words of judgment, “ Dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return,” where “ dust,” the material, is 
put for “man” who was made out of it. (Genesis iii. 19.) 

VII.—The Person who is served is put for the 
Service Rendered. 

Thus Paul cries, ‘‘To me to live is Christ,” where 
the name of the Master, “Christ,” stands for the 
“service” offered to Him. (Philippians i. 21.) This 
applies to many of those places where Paul uses the 
expression ‘in Christ,’ which he does in this sense 
about 19 times, an expression peculiar to this apostle. 
Thus, he says that Andronicus and Junias “ were in 
Christ” before him, that is, “were in the service of 
Christ,” were believers, before he was. (Rom. xvi. 7.) 

VIII.— The Name of a Person ts put for the Person 
Himself. 

This is of very frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament in the case of God, and is found also in the 
New Testament in the case of Christ, and of God the 
Father. Thus Moses said, “That thou mayest fear 
this glorious and fearful name, Jehovah,” where “the 
name Jehovah” stands for Him who bears it. (Deut. 
xxviil, 58.) In the following passages spoken of 
Christ, “To believe on His name” (John i. 12); to 
“have life in His name” (John xx. 31); “to suffer 
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for His name” (Acts v. 41) ; to show love “towards 
His name” (Heb. vi. 10), &c., “ His name” stands 
for “‘ Jesus Himself.” | 

IX.—The Name of the Leader is put for His 
followers. 

There is an instance of this in that memorable 
passage where, when Peter had rebuked our Blessed 
Lord for speaking of His sufferings and death, the 
Master turned upon him with the cry, ‘“ Get thee 
behind Me, Satan” (Matt. xvi. 23), where “Satan,” 
the leader, is put for ‘ Peter,” who, in seeking to 
dissuade Jesus from His precious redeeming death 
(by which alone He could destroy the devil, Heb. ii.14), 
thus virtually acted as his follower and helper! And 
this is that apostle through whom Rome claims in- 
fallibility! Surely the thing is of God, that to this 
one, of all the apostles, Jesus should have addressed 
such an awful rebuke. There is a very striking 
instance of this variety of AZe¢onymy in our Lord’s cry 
from heaven to the Pharasaical persecutor, Saul of 
Tarsus, ‘“‘Saul, Saul! why persecutest thou Me?” 
Here ‘‘ Me,” Christ, the leader, stands for the band of 
believers who are His followers. (Acts ix. 4.) Thus 
beautifully our Blessed Master pictures the close and 
intimate union between Himself and His poor des- 
pised, persecuted people, by representing the injuries 
done to them as if He suffered them in His own 
Person. 

X.—The Name of a Loved Object is put for Those 
who are Dearly Loved. 

A very beautiful example of this occurs in the 
words of Jesus, when, while He was preaching in a 
house, certain people told Him, “ Thy mother and 
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Thy brethren without seek for Thee . . And He 
looked round about on them that sat about Him, and 
said: Behold My mother and My brethren! For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is My 
brother, and My sister, and My mother.” (Mark 
iii. 3235.) Here the names of the loved objects, 
“mother,” “brother,” and “sister,” are ascribed to 
every one respectively of those believing men and 
women who, as a follower of Jesus, does the will of 
His Heavenly Father. How important is this instance 
of the figure of JZetonymy! How utterly it cuts 
down at the roots the idolatrous worship of Mary! 
Much as He, the perfect, affectionate, sympathising, 
compassionate man, loved His now widowed mother 
after the flesh, much as He humbled Himself as a 
son to be in subjection to her, when she would 
intrude on His spiritual work, even to the extent of 
seeking Him as His mother, He administers to her a 
tender but most powerful rebuke, declaring that in 
His heavenly kingdom every believer stands to Him 
in a relation as close as hers! Similarly, on another 
occasion, He addressed her with the words, “‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” (John ii. 4.) Oh, sirs, 
surely Jesus was a Protestant ! 

XI.—A Part is put for the Whole, or a Whole for 
the Part, also described as Genus put for Species, or 
Species for Genus. 

This variety of JJetonymy has, from ancient times, 
been thought of sufficient importance to receive a 
special name, Synecdoche. An instance occurs of a 
part for the whole in the words of judgment, “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread” (Gen. iii. 19), 
where “face” stands for the “body,” the “whole 
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body,” of which it is a part. In the same way 
“flesh ” and “flesh and blood” stand for “the whole 
human nature,” of which they are part. ‘Thus the 
Apostle Paul says of Christ, that He has consecrated 
for us “a new and living way through the veil, that is 
to say, His flesh” (Heb. x. 20), where “ His flesh” 
is put for ‘‘ His human nature.” So, too, in the case 
of the Saviour speaking of giving His “flesh” as 
meat, where He means His “human nature,” in and 
by which He has made the atonement, as “the man 
Christ Jesus.” (John vi. 53—56.) And again, when 
the Lord says to Peter, ‘‘ Flesh and blood has not re- 
vealed it to thee ” (Matt. xvi. 17), and when Paul says, 
“JT conferred not with flesh and blood” (Gal. i. 16), 
we know that “flesh and blood,” the part, stands in 
each of these instances for “men,” the whole. 
XII.— The Principal ts put for his Agent. 
This is a very familiar figure, and one which we all 
-use in common parlance. A lawyer stands up in 
court and says to the Judge, “I served the writ,” 
‘when he did not actually do it at all, but his clerk. 
The shopkeeper says, ‘‘I sold you that article,” when 
he did not sell it to you himself at all, but his assistant. 
Thus has arisen the legal maxim, “Qui facit per alium, 
facit per se,” “He who does [a thing] by [the agency 
of] another, does [it] by himself.” 


CHRISTS PRESENCE. IN THE 
CHURCH. 


This last familiar form of Metonymy, by virtue of 
which the Principal is put for his Agent, throws a 
flood of light on the words of our Blessed Lord, 
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“Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them,”* and “ Lo, I 
am with you all the days, [even] unto the end of the 
age.” Many earnest believers, amongst them a large 
proportion of that body known as “The Brethren,” 
take these words literally, and actually teach that the 
Lord Christ as well as the Holy Spirit is personally 
present in all the gatherings of His Church. But 
other plain Scriptural statements contradict this view. 
After the Lord’s ascension, Peter distinctly speaking 
_ of Jesus, the Christ, says: ‘‘ Whom the heaven must 
receive until the times of the restoration of all things 
[that is, ‘the end of the age’]; of which God has 
spoken by the mouth of all His holy prophets since 
the world began.”{ To the stunned and sorrowing 
disciples who had seen Him depart, the angels say, 
“This same Jesus, Who has been taken up from you 
into heaven, will so come in like manner as ye beheld 
Him go into heaven” § —that is, clearly, at His 
Second Advent, but they give no hope of His coming 
personally before that time, or in any other way. He 
Himself said of leaving His people, “‘ Days wiJl come 
when the bridegroom will be taken from them ;”’|| “It 
is expedient for you that I go away; “I go to My 
Father, and ye see Me no more,”** &c. In keeping 
with this we read that when Stephen, in the extremity 
of martyrdom, was comforted with a vision of Christ, 
he saw Him not here, not down by his side on earth, 
but far above on high, for he cried, “‘I see the heavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right 


* Matt. xviil. 20. t Matt. xxviii. 20. t Acts iii. 20, 21. 
SrActsian 2. || Matt. ix. 15. q John xvi. 7. 
** John xvi. 10. 
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hand of God.”* All the texts that speak of His 
ascension and His present session at the right hand 
of the Father, “to appear in the presence of God for 
us,” point to His present personal absence from 
His waiting Church; and so do such allusions to 
Himself as He makes in the parable as “a certain 
nobleman” who “went into a far country to receive 
for himself a kingdom, and to return,”t for when the 
“nobleman” returned it was the time of open and 
final judgment for His professed servants, and of open 
and final punishment for His avowed foes.§ 

Besides, the very fact of our Blessed Lord having 
taken upon Him a. body—a true human body—and 
so having circumscribed and limited His Divine 
Nature, renders it as impossible to suppose that the 
risen ‘Man, Christ Jesus,’’-can be in two places at 
one time, as that any of the risen and glorified saints 
or an angel from heaven could be so _ personally 
present. To assert such a thing would involve the 
denial of His true resurrection and ascension, of His 
present possession of a real and spiritual body, and of 
the comforting and important truth of His present 
session at the Father’s throne, “to appear in the 
presence of God for us.” 

Now these, at first sight, apparently contradictory 
statements of His presence and absence here on earth 
during this dispensation are both fully, practically, 
and most comfortingly met, if we hold that Jesus is 
now present with His people, as represented by the 
Holy Spirit, Who, unlimited by any bodily conditions, 
can be, and is, literally present, with a real and 





* Acts vii. 56. ipideb:, 1124) t Luke xix, 12. 
§ Luke xix. 15-27. 
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personal presence, wherever the Lord’s people meet 
in His Name. This is the meaning of the Master’s 
words, “I will pray the Father, and He will give you 
another Advocate (parakletos), that He may be with 
you for ever,”* that is, clearly, in a way in which He 
could not Himself be personally present with them 
during the dispensation then about to dawn. When 
therefore He adds immediately those words of com- 
fort, “‘I will not leave you orphans, I will come to 
you,”+ we cannot help perceiving that this coming 
here is figurative—the figure, in a word, of AZetonymy, 
that species of it by which the principal is put for his 
agent—and is spoken of His coming by and through 
the agency of His Spirit, the Paraklete, or Advocate, 
Whom he has just before promised. This explanation 
too applies to all those passages where He promises 
before His Second Advent to be present with His 
people. 

Christ’s presence now is by the Holy Spirit only, 
and not by any bodily presence. Behold what a world 
of mischievous mysticism this simple explanation 
Sweeps away! How it cuts down at the roots Rome’s 
monstrous doctrines of transubstantiation and trans- 
accidentation, or the change of the bread and wine in 
the Lord’s Supper into the body and blood of Christ, 
and the idolatrous mass founded upon them. From 
what confusion and error it would have saved Luther 
and many other good Protestants if he and they had 
fully realised, first, the boundless use that is made of 
figurative language in the East, secondly, that the 
Bible is an Eastern book, and thirdly, that the figure 


* John xiv. 16. + John xiv. 18. if 
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of Metonymy is one of the most varied, beautiful, and 
familiar of the figures of speech. 

I now come to a very curious, strong, and, in 
English, unknown figure, and one belonging to quite 
a different group, for whereas Simile, Metaphor, 
Implication, and Metonymy, are figures of Rhetoric, 
this is a figure of Syntax. But I have introduced it 
here because the knowledge of it is necessary to the 
explanation of some very difficult but important 
passages of Holy Scripture on which I am about to 
throw light. 


HENDIADYS. 


The word Hendiadys comes from three Greek 
words, hen dia duoin, and means, ‘one by means 
of two.” It is the expression of one composite 
subject as if it were two separate subjects. It occurs 
when two nouns substantive in the same case, are 
joined by the conjunction “and,” one of which, 
generally the latter, is to be understood as an adjective 
of the other.* Although, as I have said, it is un- 
known to our sober tongue, in the warmer and more 
figurative classical Greek and Latin, as well as Biblical 
Hebrew and Greek, it is of frequent occurrence. 
Thus in Virgil we have ‘“‘pateris libamus et auro,” 
“We pour out a libation from bowls and from gold,” 
which means from “ golden bowls.” t Here the one 
subject, “‘ golden bowls,” is expressed by the use of 
two distinct subjects, vizi—‘‘ from bowls and from 
gold.” Again, “molemque et montes,’ “and a mass 
and mountains,” signifies “and a great mountain 





* Glassius, in his Philologia Sacra says, that there may be 
Hendiadys sometimes where two nouns are in apposition, with- 
out the conjunction ‘‘ and,” but the instances are rare. 

ft Virgil’s Georgics, Book ii., |. 192. 
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mass,” or, which comes to the same thing, ‘‘a mass 
of great mountain.” * Here the one subject, “a great 
mountain mass,” or “amass of great mountain,” is 
expressed by the use of two distinct subjects, viz.— 
“a mass and mountains” (¢.¢., “a great mountain”’). 
The figure of Hendiadys always renders the qualifying 
subject specially emphatic.. This has been pointed 
out by able grammarians, who have shown how it 
arises, viz.—by ‘the quality of the subject being, for 
the sake of emphasis, raised to equal grammatical 
independence with the subject itself’ The striking 
and picturesque idea of this truly Oriental figure of 
speech is that the adjective is raised to the dignity of 
a noun substantive in order to lend it importance and 
strong emphasis. This emphasis I show by putting 
the adjective thus formed in italics. Hendiadys being 
unknown in English, and in its very nature one of the 
most obscure of all figures, is specially liable, by an 
Englishman, to be taken literally, and so has been 
overlooked by our translators in a number of notable 
instances. Thus, ‘in a region and shadow of death” 
is “ina shadow of death (1.e., a very dark) region,” F 
for such Galilee was, morally and spiritually, in the 
days of our Saviour’s ministry. ‘ Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory,” where the two 
abstract ideas of power and glory are strongly coupled 
with the concrete idea of a kingdom, is “thine is the 
powerful and glorious kingdom,” and this answers 
exactly to the former reference, “Thy kingdom 
come,” for the prayer is all about the kingdom.t “I 





* Virgil’s ned, Book i.,1.61. ‘‘ Mountains” here is the 
plural of majesty for “(a great mountain.” 
t Matthew iv. 16. t Matthew vi. 13. 
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am the way, and the truth, and the life”* is “Iam 
the ¢ruth and living way,” and this makes the whole 
passage perfectly forceful and consistent, for Jesus 
here is not speaking about His being “ the truth” or 
“the life,” but “the way,” or “road,” to God, for He 
is replying to Thomas’s question, ‘“‘ How can we know 
the way?” and He immediately adds, to make His 
meaning quite clear, ‘No one comes to the Father 
but by me.” 

When Peter, addressing the brethren on the 
occasion of the choice of Matthias in Judas’ room, 
speaks of ‘ministry and apostleship,” he means 
“ apostolic ministry.” t 

When Luke tells us that the priest of Jupiter, 
intending to offer sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, 
brought “oxen and garlands,” he means garlanded 
oxen,”’§ that is oxen made ready for sacrifice, having 
on the wreaths which were always put on such 
occasions round their heads. 

Paul’s “hope and resurrection of the dead” || 
means “the resurrection hope of the dead,” or, which 
is the same thing, “ the hope of the resurrection of 
the dead.” “The kingdom of Christ and God” 4 
is “the kingdom of Divine Christ,’’ or, which is the 
same thing, ‘“‘ of Christ [Who is] God.” Observe how 
Hendiadys here not only brings out the Divinity of 
our Blessed Lord, but even emphasises it! ‘‘ Through 
his philosophy and vain deceit” is “‘ through his vazu 


* John xiv. 6. 
+ These last two strong Hebrew forms of this figure deserve 
the new name of Hendiatrys, for they consist of one subject put 
as if it were three—a characteristic, intense Jewish form. 


t Acts i. 25.- § Acts xiv. 13. || Acts xxili. 6. J Ephes. v. 5. 
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deceit/ul philosophy,”* for the Apostle does not for 
one moment admit that these dangerous views have 
anything of true philosophy in them! Thus “his 
own kingdom and glory” is “his own glorious 
kingdom.” + 

“Life and immortality, or rather, incorruptibility,” 
stands for “ Zmmortal or incorruptible life.” t “The 
power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” is “the 
powerful coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and this 
is an instance of the first noun being the adjective, 
a doubly emphatic form. || ‘‘ A kingdom and priests ’’§ 
is “a great priestly kingdom,” for the plural “ priests ” 
here is the “plural of majesty,” a plural used to 
aggrandise a thing naturally singular like Virgil’s 
“‘ molemque et montes,’ a force which I have 
rendered by adding the adjective “ great.” 

In the notes to my poem, Zhe Bridal Song, I have 
shown at length that the words “ grace and truth,” in 
John i. 14, 17, undoubtedly stand for “veal grace,” 
for grace and truth in types and shadows were given 
by Moses, even a full picture of the Gospel, but 
“grace unveiled,” or “real grace,” the same truth 
made plain, ‘‘came” to earth in the person and 
teaching of the Lord Jesus. 4 

In the Old Testament ‘a city and a mother” ** 
stands for “a mother or metropolitan city,” for the 
word rendered “ villages’ and “ towns,” as applied to 
hamlets or villages surrounding a principal town, is 





* Coloss. i. 8. + 1 Thess, ii. 12. t 2 Timothy i. to. 
|| 2 Peter i. 16. § Rev. v. 10. 
q Zhe Bridal Song, a Poem; Note 4. Lang Neil & Co., 
66, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.; 5s. 
RAIDS AM KK LON 
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literally in the Hebrew “ daughters.”’* “In Ramah and 
in his city” is “in Avs own city Ramah.’+ David 
put the “ five smooth stones from the valley” in “ his 
shepherd’s vessel [or “‘receptacle’’] and in a leather 
bag,” { that is, “in his shepherd’s Jleather-bag 
receptacle,” the usual small rough leather wallet of 
the /edlahheen, strung over their shoulder by a_-strap, 
consisting generally of a whole kid’s skin, referred to 
both in the Old and New Testament as “a scrip.” § 
In Daniel we read “of the host and of the stars,” 
that is, “‘ of the starry host.” || 

You will doubtless by now have come to the 
irresistible conclusion that A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE 1S OF THE 
DEEPEST IMPORTANCE IN CONSIDERING MANY OF 
ouR Lorp’s DOocTrRINAL STATEMENTS. 

Let me show this by applying it to five of the 
Master’s most solemn utterances. 


NATURE OF THE NEW BIRTH. 


I.—TuHe Nature oF THE New Birtu.— Except 
a man be born of water and of spirit he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” If taken literally, and 
so applied to the baptism of water, this is not true, 
for the unbaptised dying thief, and many another 
believer before he could be baptised, has entered 
into the kingdom of God. It must, therefore, be the 
figure of Hendiadys, and mean, “ Except a man be 
born of spiritual water,”—that is, the influence and 





* Num. xxi. 25, 32; xxii. 42; Josh. xvii. 11 ; Judges xi. 26. 
+ 1 Sam, xxvill. 3. {1 Sam. xvii. 40. 
§ Matt. x. to. Mark vi. 8. Luke xxii. 35, 36. 
|| Daniel viii. Lo, GJ. John iii. 5. 
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washing of the Holy Spirit ;* and then it becomes 
perfectly and fully true, for without this inward 
regeneration, this new birth, no man can be saved. 
If water baptism and the influences of God’s Spirit 
were both referred to here as two separate things, it 
would have been “born of water and of the Holy 
Spirit.” But, observe, our Saviour only says “born 
of water and of spirit” (not even “the spirit,” simply 
spirit”), which is in the exact form of Hendiadys, 
for ‘“ spiritual water.” John iii. 5, therefore, fully 
translated into English, reads, “Except a man be 
born of sfiritual water he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God,” where a strong emphasis is laid on 
the word “ spzritual.” ‘This birth is conversion, a 
saving change of heart, ‘the renewing of the Holy 
Spirit.” Our blessed Lord fully explains what He 
means by “ spiritual water,” shortly after this in the 
same gospel. For ‘on the last day, the great [day] 
of the feast [the feast of Tabernacles, when they 
brought a golden pot filled with water in procession 
into the Temple] Jesus stood and cried aloud, 
saying: ‘If anyone thirst, let him come unto Me 
and drink. He that believes on Me, as the Scripture 
has said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water.’ But this He spoke of the Spirit, which they 
that believed on Him would receive ; for the Holy 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” (John vii. 37-39.) As the priests under 
the law had to wash in the Brazen Laver, before they 
were permitted to minister in the Tabernacle, so this 
is the indispensable ‘‘ washing of regeneration” in 





* John vii. 37-30. 
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“ Spiritual water” needed now by the “spiritual 
priesthood,” all true believers, ere they can “enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 


NATURE OF WORSHIP UNDER THE 
NEW COVENANT. 


IIl.—Tue Nature oF WorRSHIP UNDER THE NEW 
Covenant.—“ God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth.’* The 
great importance and force of this little understood 
text is seen if we take it as the figure of Hendiadys 
meaning “ worship Him veadly in spirit,” z.e., “ really 
[or ¢ruly] spiritually,” the very truth for this age of 
dead formalism and ceremonialism on one hand, and 
sensationalism and coarse and blasphemous irrev- 
erence on the other. It is one composite subject, not 
two separate subjects, and this preserves very 
beautifully the cogency and connection of the 
argument, ‘‘God is a Spirit,” therefore consistently 
with His essential Nature, we “must worship Him 
really [or truly] spiritually,” that is, in a way 
diametrically opposite to that of the grand and 
elaborate services of the Temple, to all that would 
localise Divine service, or make it formal and 
ceremonial or dependent on the aid of art, or to 
consist in any way in “bodily exercises,” beyond the 
simple requirements of decency and order.t This is 
Christ’s special revelation of the character of the new 
worship under the New Covenant! “The Father 
seeks such to worship Him” (John iv. 23), and those 


* John iv, 24. t See my Musical Service, pp. 7—12, 
J. Nisbet_& Co., Is. 
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who would approach Him acceptably in this day of 
the Spirit’s dispensation ‘‘ must” come to Him in 
this way. Observe, eight times our Lord uses the 
word “ worship” in one or other of its forms in these 
four verses.* Worship is thus the eight-times-struck 
keynote of the New Covenant, a worship “ really 
spiritual.” In first announcing this to the woman of 
Samaria, Jesus said, with affectionate earnestness, 
“ Believe me.” Do you believe Him ? 


NATURE OF COMMUNION. 


II].—Tue Nature or Communion.— Take, eat, 
this is My body ”t—is shown conclusively, by the tests 
already given, to be the powerful figure of Metaphor, 
and to mean, “This resembles My body.” These 
tests are, remember, as follows:—IF TO TAKE ANY 
STATEMENT OF THIS KIND, WHICH OCCURS IN SCRIP- 
TURE, LITERALLY WOULD INVOLVE AN ABSURDITY, 
BE CONTRARY TO THE EVIDENCE OF OUR SENSES, 
CONTRARY TO REASON, AND CONTRARY TO OTHER 
PLAIN STATEMENTS OF REVELATION, THEN WE BOTH 
MAY AND MUST CONCLUDE THAT IT IS A METAPHOR, 
To take the words “This is My body” literally to 
mean ‘‘This is changed into and has become My 
body” would be absurd, contrary to the evidence of 
our senses, contrary to reason, and would moreover 
clearly contradict a number of the plainest statements 
of Scripture. For our Blessed Lord before His death, 
at the moment when He spoke these words, had a 
natural body made like unto us in all things sin 
except, and no natural human body can be in two 





* John iv. 21-24, Matthew xxvi, 26, 
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places at one time. The bread, it is admitted, remains 
bread to all the senses of sight, smell, touch, &c., 
liable to become mouldy and corrupt, capable of being 
run away with, eaten by, and entering into the system 
of a mouse, &c.! To believe that such a change 
takes place now at the Lord’s Supper is contrary to the 
plain statement that Christ in His body is in heaven 
and not here, for it is said that the ‘heavens must 
receive Him till the time of the restoration of all 
things,’* and also to that which declares that He 
“dies no more: death has no longer dominion over 
Him,”} which it certainly would have if His glorified 
body were to become a piece of lifeless, inert, 
corruptible matter, capable of being eaten and de- 
composed. But if we take the words as a Metaphor 
to mean, “This resembles or represents my body,” 
then these and countless other difficulties disappear, 
and all becomes consistent with the rest of our 
Saviour’s highly spiritual teaching. It is then seen to 
tell, under a bold and beautiful figure, that our souls 
are, as it were, fed and strengthened by a believing 
reception of the Lord Jesus Christ in His word and 
Spirit, just as our bodies are fed and strengthened by 
bread and wine. 


INDISPENSABLE NEED OF 
COMMUNION. 


IV.—TuE INDISPENSABLE NEED OF COMMUNION.— 
“ Amen, amen, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink His blood ye have no 





* Acts iil. 21. + Romans vi. 9. 
D 
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life in you.”* This is the figure of Zmplication, and 
means no more and no less than the last—namely, the 
soul’s participating in Christ by faith, by the appro- 
priation of the benefits of His Atonement and the 
influences of His Spirit, just as the body lives and 
grows by taking food. If applied to the Lord’s 
Supper, and taken literally, it would be manifestly 
false, for then every believing baptised child or adult 
who had not partaken of the Supper could have no 
life in Him! The Greek Church, more consistent 
than Rome and Ritualism, gives the consecrated 
bread steeped like pap in the consecrated wine to 
infants as soon as they can swallow it! But what 
becomes of those infants who, though baptised, die 
before they can swallow? If John vi. 53 is to be 
taken literally, they have no life in them-—in other 
words, are lost! So also, without doubt, is every 
believer soundly converted to God in missions at 
home or abroad who has passed away before he 
could partake of the Holy Communion, and every 
member of the Society of Friends. Oh, what comfort 
and blessing, what hope and help, come from the 
right understanding of figurative language! In 
striking agreement with this we find precisely 
the same example of ypocatastasis, or Implica- 
tion, in common use throughout Palestine at 
the present day. The people speak of “receiving” 
under the figure of “eating” and “drinking,” where 
nothing literal is meant. Thus a man will say of a 
certain course of instruction that he could “eat all 
that ina month,” meaning he could learn it, or receive 


* John vi. 53. 
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it into his mind, in that time. A bastinadoed man is 
said to have ‘eaten forty stripes,” when he has only 
received them as blows on the soles of his feet. One 
who has been exposed to the rain will tell you he has 
“drunk a heavy shower.” Of an extortionate pasha, 
they say he “eats,”—just in the sense in which the 
psalmist uses precisely the same expression, “‘ who eat 
up my people as they eat bread,” *—to mean that he 
appropriates their property. Thus, throughout the 
East, to “eat” and “drink” are, to this hour, well 
recognised figures for any intimate receiving, quite 
apart from a literal swallowing of food. Here Christ’s 
“flesh and blood” stand for His human nature, and 
His human nature for the blood-bought atonement 
He has made for His people in and through that 
nature, which is “eaten,” that is, ‘ received,” or 
“participated in,”’ by faith. This is made plain in this 
same sixth chapter of John’s Gospel, for precisely the 
same thing is predicated of him who believes in the Son 
of Man, as of him who “eats the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drinks His blood.” Compare the two 
following statements, both from the same discourse, 
and the logic of this becomes irresistible. ‘Amen, 
amen, I say unto you, . . he that eats My flesh and 
drinks My blood has everlasting life ” (John vi. 53, 54). 
“Amen, amen, I say unto you, he that believes on 
Me has everlasting life” (John vi. 47, and see also 
vi. 40, where this is solemnly stated to be “the will” 
of the Father). From this it is certain that the 
“eating and drinking” in verse 54 are precisely the 
same as the “ believing’ of verses 40 and 47. 





———_——~ 


* Psalm xiv. 4. 
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NATURE OF ABSOLUTION. 


V.—TuHeE Nature or ABSOLUTION.—“ He breathed 
on them, and says unto them, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit: 
whosoever sins you remit they are remitted unto them, 
and whosoever sins you retain they are retained.’”* 
See also where similar words are addressed, first to 
Peter,} and afterwards to all the disciples.{ If these 
words were of literal meaning, and thus, as Rome 
pretends, a power was given to the Apostles, and 
through them to others, to pronounce the pardon of 
men’s sins, or to hand them over to damnation, is it 
possible that there should be no single instance in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the exercise of this most 
important of all imaginable priestly powers, and one 
unknown to the Aaronic priesthood, before our 
Saviour’s time, and not one remote reference to 
it in any of the Apostles’ letters? The answer to 
this is plain, and leads us to draw the irresistible 
conclusion that the words must be figurative. But a 
clear and precise knowledge of figures of speech is 
necessary to explain them, for they contain a double 
use of figurative language. First, A/etonymy :—the 
preacher is put for the message he has to deliver. 
“Ye” stands for ‘‘ the gospel you preach.” The words, 
then, mean ‘“ Whosoever sins the gospel remits they 
are remitted, and whosoever sins the gospel retains 
they are retained.” But here comes in a second 
figure—Fnallagé, or Exchange. The verbs “remit” 
and “retain” stand for ‘declare remitted” and 
“declare retained.” This is a common usage in 
Hebrew. ‘The chief butler told Pharaoh of Joseph’s 





* John xx. 22,23: { Matt xvi. 19, = tf) Matti xviionetss 
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action in prison with regard to himself and the chief 
baker: “ Me he restored unto my office, and him he 
hanged,” but we know that all he meant was, “Me 
he declared should be restored to my office, and him 
he declared should be hanged.” * In Leviticus xiii, 
6, 8, 11, the priest is said “to cleanse” and ‘to 
pollute,” but the meaning clearly is that he is “to 
declare” the person “cleansed” or “polluted.” 
The voice from heaven says, in Acts x. 15, ‘‘ What 
God has cleansed do not thou pollute,’ which is 
plainly, ‘‘What God has declared cleansed do not 
thou declare [in A. V. ‘call’ ] polluted.” In Isaiah 
vi. 10, God says, “ Make the heart of this people fat, 
and make their ears heavy ’—that is, “ Declare that 
the heart of this people is made fat,” &c. In 
~ Jeremiah i. 10, the prophet is said to be set over the 
nations “to root out, to pull down,’ &c.—that is, 
“to declare that they shall be rooted out, pulled 
down,” &c. Ezekiel did not come “to destroy the 
city,” but “‘to declare that it would be destroyed,” &c.t 
This, in Hebrew, is a frequent and well-marked variety 
of the figure of Zzallagé, or Exchange. The exact, 
full, true meaning of our Saviour’s words is simply 
this beautiful truth, in keeping as it is with all His 
other utterances, and with the whole spirit and nature 
of the New Covenant: ‘‘ Whosoever sins the gospel 
you preach declares remitted shall be remitted, and 
whosoever sins the gospel you preach declares retained 
shall be retained.” Now, the Gospel declares that the 
sins of all those who repent and believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ are remitted, and that the sins of all those 








* Gen, xii. 13. + Ezekiel xliii. 8. 
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who neglect or refuse to repent and believe in Jesus 
are retained. And this is the simple truth of the way 
of absolution. We need only the services of one 
priest, our great High Priest, who has passed into the 
Heavens. In this, as in all else, glory be to God 
alone ! 


SERANGE FIGURES, 
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IDA TUE 


I HAVE now to call attention to a very remarkable 

fact. I allude to the utter neglect in our land, at 
all events in modern times, of this important science 
of figurative language. 


A STRANGELY NEGLECTED 
SUBJECT. 


With one exception, I know not of any tolerably 
good popular treatise on this subject during the last 
twenty years in the English tongue. Science in this 
branch has been for years at a stand-still, nay, more, 
speaking generally, it has gone backward. A few 
lectures, a few magazine articles have appeared, but 
nothing like an exhaustive popular discussion of this 
vast and important subject. I use the words “ vast 
and important” very advisedly, for its great import- 
ance to the student of the Bible I have already shown, 
and how vast it is may be gathered from the simple 
fact that John Holmes, in his Rhetoric Made Easy, 
published in 1739, enumerates, defines, and illustrates 
no less than two hundred and fifty-two distinct figures ! 
This book, which was prepared asa text-book for boys, 
appears to have been in use in grammar schools during 
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the latter half of the last century. A very complete 
alphabetical list of figures with careful scholarly defi- 
nitions is given in A System of Christian Rhetoric, by 
Mr, G. W. Hervey, published in 1873. But there is 
a singular scarcity of works on figurative language, 
even of a secular, scientific character; and, alas! 
absolutely none of an adequate or exhaustive kind on 
Scriptural figures of speech, or even on figurative 
language generally of any popular kind. 

There is one book in low Latin that is simply 
invaluable, and from which scholars have from time 
to time drawn, too often without any acknowledgment, 
Solomon Glassius’ Philologia Sacra. In his two parts 
of this work, the Grammatica and Rhetorica Sacra, 
he deals in a masterly way with the figurative language 
of the Bible. It is a unique work that no theological 
library should be without, and it stands alone. It 
ought long ago to have been translated and placed in 
the hands of every teacher and preacher. Glassius’ 
original work should be consulted, and also Dathius’ 
edition, its more modern form, with many emendations 
and additions, though this latter leaves out some im- 
portant parts of the original work. Benjamin Keach, 
in his Zvopologia (1682), has two dissertations on 
figurative language, which are simply unacknowledged 
translations of portions of Glassius. There are also 
several long and valuable works in low Latin on the 
one figure of Ellipsis, and others on Philologia Sacra, 
which should be studied, but they are all locked up in 
Latin. Sacred Philology was in former times the 
name given to the whole subject of the language of 
Scripture, including its grammatical and figurative 
forms. 
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A WORK ON’ FIGURATIVE 
LANGUAGE. 


I have said there is only one exception to this 
absence of good English books on our subject 
within the last twenty years—only one as far as I 
have been able to discover—and you will want to 
hear of this single popular and exhaustive work on 
the subject. It is Zhe Might and Mirth of Literature: 
A Treatise on Figurative Language, by John Walker 
Vilant Macbeth, apparently an American. The 
author, alluding to the utter dearth of good works on 
figurative language, says in an introductory notice, 
“that the object of this volume is to create and fully 
equip a new branch of study; to discuss figures of 
speech far more thoroughly than ever has been done.” 
Of these no less than two hundred and twenty are 
“ described and _ illustrated, besides many elegant 
varieties of the same figure, including thirty-four 
varieties of Metonymy. The book was published by 
Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., of Fleet Street, in 1876; 
printed in good type, on good paper, and brought out 
in an elegant form at the published price of ten 
shillings. The author shows some knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, writes in a charming and powerful style, and 
fully justifies his declaration that he intends ‘“‘ to make 
the whole subject as amusing and laughter-exciting as 
it is instructive.’ In a word, he has made a clear, 
eloquent, witty, thoroughly readable book, illustrated 
and enlivened by quotations from six hundred of the 
ablest writers, and there are not two dull pages 
running in the whole of its five hundred and thirty. 
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Yet, will you believe me when I tell you, that this 
work—the one work in our time on the subject— 
never sold in this country in the ordinary way to the 
extent of twenty-four copies! It was a dead failure. 
I shall always regard it as one of the strangest literary 
curiosities and anomalies which I have ever come 
across. The book is not without a number of errors, 
and the classification is somewhat defective. I am 
far from endorsing all the sentiments of the writer, 
and could have wished that he had refrained from the 
light tone into which he falls at times; but I am very 
thankful to tell you, that though it purports to be 
entirely a secular work, he refers to the Bible on no 
less than seventy-four pages; expatiates in the 
strongest terms upon its truth and beauty; earnestly 
exhorts and encourages ministers to a bolder and 
more powerful preaching of the Gospel; declares | 
himself again and again a Protestant, and three or 
four times goes out of his way to comment on Christ’s 
Metaphor: “This is my body.” Hear him on one 
of these occasions for the further confirmation of 
your faith. He says on page 48— 

“By the time this page has been reached every 
reader feels the vast importance of our subject. 
Think of the great historical words: 


‘This is My body.’ 


Ah, the tens of thousands slaughtered for transub- 
stantiation! According to Protestantism and the 
laws of Metaphor ‘this’ is literal; ‘body’ is literal ; 
‘is’ stands for ‘ represents,’ a sense emphatically given, 
which it has thousands of times. According to the 
priests, ‘this’ is literal; ‘is’ stands for ‘is changed 
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into,’ a sense it never has. Which of the two parties 
is the more literal? Our subject holds within it such 
truths, laws, applications, as would, by God’s blessing, 
have saved to the earth much of the most precious 
blood, and tortures so dire in their cruelty, so cowardly 
in the circumstances of their infliction, that at the 
recollection of them history blushes.”’ 


fot thee CLASSES OF FIGURES. 


All figures are divided by Macbeth into three 
classes, and for lack of a better division I purpose 
adopting his.* First, figures of Etymology, or spelling, 
such as taking a letter or letters off the front of a 
word, as “’mid” for “amid;” or out of the middle of 
a word, as “e’er” for “ever;” or off the end of a 
word, as “Ind” for “India,” “targe” for “target,” 
&c, Secondly, figures of Syntax, or deviations from 
the ordinary construction, or putting together, of 
words. ‘Thirdly, figures of Rhetoric, or “ deviations 
from the literal or ordinary application of words, or 
some turn of expression prompted by the mind in 
intense action.’ As I am speaking of Holy Scripture, 
which was written in Hebrew and Greek, I need not 
deal at all with the first class of figures—those of 
least importance, namely, figures of Etymology, or 
spelling, for, though they abound in the Word of God, 
it would require a knowledge of the original to under- 
stand them. Figures of Syntax, or deviations from 
the ordinary construction of words, which are of more 
importance, and which all can understand, will next 
claim our attention. 





* Glassius follows the division of Quintilian and the ancients, 
and has only two classes, Tropes and Figures (skemata),. 
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ELLIPSIS, OR OMISSION, 


stands first amongst figures of Syntax. This is the 
omission of a word or words necessary to complete the 
grammatical construction, though not necessary to 
make the meaning precise. It is one of the most 
common usages of speech in all languages, and its 
varieties would fill a volume. It is found in all. 
tongues, modern as well as ancient, though not so 
much in the modern as in the ancient—advertisements 
and telegrams always excepted, where it has been 
well said, ‘One learns right speedily to value high 
the market worth of Ellipses!”’ 

Eagerness, desire to save time and strength, and 
“the free soul’s thirst for free movement,” have 
inevitably led to the omission of such word or words 
as could be spared without loss to the sense. This 
is especially true of a primitive tongue and that spoken 
by an Eastern people, who, like all dwellers in a hot 
climate, try in every way to husband strength and save 
labour. It necessarily follows, first, that the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, as well as the Hebrew-like 
Biblical Greek of the New, would be full of omissions; 
and, secondly, that these omissions, which would be 
well understood amongst the Jews when Hebrew was 
a spoken language, would occasion very great difficulty 
to modern Western minds unaided by any means of 
knowing from colloquial usage, or even from other 
works, what such elliptical phrases were commonly 
held to mean. A great many of these omissions can 
be seen by the English reader in those passages of 
our English Bible where italics occur to represent the 
word or words omitted in Hebrew and Greek, which 
our translators have added to give the sense. Buta 
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number of others of a most subtle and difficult kind 
are in no way marked in the text and call for very 
careful discrimination. 

Observe how— 


THE FIGURE OF ELLIPSIS GIVES 
FORCE, 

and great emphasis. Quick-flowing thought, eager 
argument, or deep feeling will not wait for words. 
Energy is always concise. The force inherent in this 
figure of :l/ipsis may be seen in the following ways: 
first, by the abruptness and ruggedness it causes; 
secondly, by the pause and effort required by the 
hearer to supply in thought the word or words under- 
stood, but not expressed; thirdly, by the rapidity thus 
shown by the speaker in leaving out words,—a 
rapidity which is an evidence of earnestness. 


BOLD ELLIPSIS: SUITS. THE -BIBLE. 

The figure of //zpszs well suits the style of a work 
which deals with truth rather than beauty, and sets 
forth a faith founded on solid facts, and not on mere 
fancies like the Pagan religions and all forms of 
superstition, which only win their way by appealing 
to the senses, and not to the reason. Well has 
Macbeth said of this: “In the original Hebrew the 
grand thoughts ablaze with God their sunrise, often 
stand out in impressive isolation, like mountain-peaks 
apart, Sierra-like; a style re-appearing in the cry of 
Advent, ‘Glory to God in the highest! on earth, 
peace! toward man, goodwill!’ How admirably 
fillipsis suits this kind of mental scenery of Alpine 
abruptness !” Thus in Hebrew the substantive verb 
“to be,” in its various tenses, is constantly left out. 
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This is always emphatic, and sometimes brings 
obscurity into passages of the New Testament. For 
the New Testament necessarily abounds in very 
literal renderings of the Chaldean speech of our 
Blessed Lord and His apostles, who, there can be 
little doubt, spoke and thought in that vernacular of 
Palestine, closely akin to modern Syriac, which was 
little else than a dialect of Hebrew. 

Lilipsis is of two kinds, Relative and Absolute. 
Relative £llipsis is where the preceding or following 
context supplies the word or words omitted. Absolute 
Lllipsis is where the context affords no help. This last 
is the difficult form, and calls for an intimate knowledge 
of Hebrew or Biblical Greek, and of the manners, 
customs, natural features, and colloquial speech of 
Palestine. The following examples have, therefore, 
been chosen from Absolute Edlzpszs. 


“WHO WAS IN HEAVEN.” 


Take an instance of £ilzpsis in those difficult 
words, the last few of John iil. 13, left out, no doubt 
on account of their difficulty, from a number of texts: 
“No one has ascended up into heaven, but He that 
came down from heaven, [even] the Son of man, who 
7s in heaven.” * The Greek is, 6 ov év 7 dvpara, 
ho on en to ourano—literally, ““Who being in heaven.” 
But in Hebrew, whenever a pronoun and a participle 
come together, like this expression ‘“ who being,” 
either the past, present, or future tense of the verb 
“to be” may be supplied between them, as the 
circumstances of the case require. A reference to a 
Greek concordance of the New Testament will show 








* John iii, 13. 
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that 6 dv, ho on, stands for “‘ who was” in four or five 
other instances. The circumstances of the case here 
require that the past tense of the verb “to be” should 
be supplied, and the passage then reads naturally and 
accurately, ‘‘ Even the Son of man who was [literally, 
‘was being’] in heaven.” © Let all observe of what 
practical importance in the study of Holy Scripture is 
a right understanding of figurative language, and how 
it clears up difficulties in all directions. 


NO RAIN IN EGYPT. 


Another grave apparent error is removed by this 
figure of Omission. Zechariah, speaking of the 
Egyptians, says, ‘‘the family of Egypt have no rain.” 
(Zech. xiv. 18.) The Hebrew here is difficult to 
render, but this is evidently the sense of the passage. 
Other nations if they go not up each year on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem ‘‘even upon them shall be no rain.” 
But upon comparatively rainless irrigated Egypt, 
which in no way depends for its fruitfulness on ferti- 
lising showers, the punishment shall be “the plague.” 
Here the words “have no rain” have actually been 
made a ground of objection to the accuracy of 
Zechariah, because as a matter of fact though rain in 
Egypt is rare, it does sometimes fall in heavy showers 
and that even in Upper Egypt. But “rain” to an 
Eastern means much more than a few showers, or the 
mere supply of water for drinking purposes. Coming 
as it does only at one season of the year, first, at 
the time of “the former rain,” in November and 
December, to soften the ground baked by the summer 
heat to an iron hardness, so as to enable them to 
plough, and again in the same heavy tropical down- 
pours, in March and April, to ripen the grain, it is 
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naturally and intimately connected in their minds with 
the purposes of agriculture. When it is said “the 
family of Egypt have no rain,” it is the figure of 
Lillipsis for ‘no rain [sufficient for agricultural pur- 
poses, ]” that is, does not depend for water or fruitful- 
ness on rain at all, but owes everything in this way to 
the river Nile, and its system of irrigation! The loss 
of the few and irregular showers which fall in Egypt, . 
never sufficient to soften the ground for ploughing or 
to ripen the crops, would be no punishment to that 
irrigated land, with the Nile rolling throughout its 
length a boundless supply of excellent water brought 
down from the tropics 2,500 miles to the South, which 
spreads out in a gentle flood over the whole country, 
so “the plague” shall be sent instead. This explana- 
tion applies with equal force to the words of Elijah’s 
oath concerning the idolatrous land of Israel, “there 
shalt not be rain nor summer-night-mist these years 
but according to my word.”* We need not suppose 
that in the naturally dry burning land of Palestine no 
drop of rain ever fell in winter or of summer-night- 
mist from May to October for “three and a-half 
years,”} for in that case all nature could only have 
survived by a miracle, but this again is the figure of 
Lillipsis, and means “there shall not be rain nor 
summer-night-mist these years [sufficient for agricul- 
tural purposes] but according to my word.” And if 
only a few showers fell each year, and only a few 





* 1 Kings xvii. 1, For the explanation of ‘‘summer-night- 
mist ” and its vast importance, see my Strange Scenes, pp. 17-19, 
120th thousand; Lang Neil & Co., 1s. This work has some 40 
original sketches by Mr. Henry A. Harper, and abounds with 
new and original Biblical discoveries in Palestine which throw 
new light on the Bible. t James v. 17. 
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clouds of summer-night-mist came up from the sea, it 
would bring inevitable famine, and a terrible lack of 
water for drinking purposes, especially in the case of 
flocks and herds. 


THe SMALUCEST OF ALL SEEDS. 


This same figure removes a very similar kind of 
difficulty in those words of our Blessed Lord, where, 
comparing the outward extension of “the Kingdom 
of Heaven,” that is, the professing church, to the 
great growth of a little grain of mustard seed, He 
says, “‘ which indeed is the least of all the seeds,” * 
Taken literally the words are not true, for there are 
many other seeds smaller than the seeds of the 
mustard plant, some, like those of the ferns, so small 
that they can only be seen under a microscope! But 
here our Saviour is speaking as a Galilean peasant to 
Galilean peasants, and His words, as every one of 
His fellahheen audience would well understand them, 
are the figure of £7//zpsis, or Omission, and mean 
simply and accurately ‘‘ which indeed is the least of 
all the seeds [commonly used by you in agriculture. |” 


aro tHe HOLY SPIRIT AND TO Us.” 


Observe the importance of understanding this 
figure of Zilipsis in the case of those words of the 
Apostles, and Elders, and brethren who composed 
the council of the Church at Jerusalem, when, writing 
to announce the result of their deliberations to the 
Gentile brethren in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, they 
say, ‘‘ for it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us 
to lay upon you no further burden than these necessary 





* Matthew xiii. 31, 32. 
E 
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things, &c.”* Taken literally, the words plainly 
imply an equal authority, not only of the Apostles, 
but also of all the brethren assembled in the Jerusalem 
Council, with the Eternal Spirit, in settling disputed 
points of doctrine and discipline, and appear most 
presumptuous and inexplicable. Few passages have 
caused me more perplexity and distress than this, 
until I became familiar with the subtleties and bold- 
ness of Eastern figures of speech. Now all is 
perfectly plain. The humble-minded, _ believing 
brethren at Jerusalem neither settled, nor desired to 
represent themselves as settling, this question by any 
inherent authority of their own, much less went out 
of their way to place that authority on a par with the 
ruling of the Spirit of God. The words doubtless 
are a strong form of the figure of Omission, and mean 
no more than “it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and 
to us [as a church and people acting under His 
influence and teaching to whom He has revealed 
it] to lay upon you no further burden, &c.” 


THE). KISS. 


But this figure throws a flood of light on another 
great, and, as far as I am aware, hitherto unexplained 
difficulty. Five times in the Epistles the command 
occurs for believers to kiss one another. We first 
find it in Paul’s letter to the Romans, “salute one 
another with a holy kiss.” + Three times afterwards 
this apostle repeats it.{ And once again it occurs, 
in Peter—the Apostle of the Circumcision agreeing 
with the Apostle of the Gentiles in enforcing the 
same truth—*“ salute one another with a loving kiss.”§ 





* Acts xv. 28. + Romans xvi. 16. i 1 Conmvurzo: 
2iCor.miN 2 eek. enessivencOs S 0 Peter wana, 
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It cannot be doubted that the command to kiss thus 
solemnly repeated five times is, in its true meaning, 
as binding as any other command of the Gospel. 
The kiss enjoined is evidently that of friendly saluta- 
tion, such as passes between equals as the ordinary 
act of Syrian greeting. ‘They do not, on meeting one 
another, shake hands as we do, but friends and equals 
in polite society salute in the following manner, 
Each in turn lays his right hand on the other’s left 
shoulder, and kisses his right cheek, and then reversing 
the action, places his left hand on the other’s right 
shoulder and kisses his left cheek. This was the way 
in which Absalom flattered the common people when 
he was trying to draw away their hearts from his 
father David. When a man came to bow down to 
him, “he put forth his hand, and took hold of him, 
and kissed him,” that is, treated him as a friend and 
equal, as we should say, ‘shook hands with him.” * 
Our Blessed Lord upbraided Simon the Pharisee, 
who had invited Him to dinner, with his unkind and 
contemptuous behaviour, in the words, ‘thou gavest 
me no kiss,” ¢ or, as we should say, “you did not 
shake hands with me;” for the proud, unconverted 
Pharisee did not care to appear too intimate with the 
lowly “‘ man of sorrows,” the despised carpenter-pro- 
phet! In this way Laban greeted his nephew Jacob, 
Aaron his brother Moses, David his friend Jonathan, 
his son Absalom, and his aged benefactor Barzillai.t 





* 2 Samuel xv. 5. + Luke vii. 45. t Genesis xxix. 13. 
Exodus ivy. 27. 1 Sam. xx. 41. 2 Sam. xiv. 33. In several of 
these last instances the greeting was probably of that warmer 
kind which takes place amongst relatives and dear friends, where 
the head, instead of the hand, is laid on the shoulder when the 
opposite cheek is kissed, ‘the falling on the neck and kissing ” 
of the Bible which is still practised at the present day. (Genesis 
XXxili, 4; xlv. 14, 15; Luke xv. 20; Acts xx. 37.) 
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“ALL "YOU ARE BRETHREN? 


To quote the words of my Salute one another: 
or the “kiss” of the Bible, “kissing the cheek, 
in the East, answers exactly to our hearty shaking of 
hands between those of the same social station when 
meeting in familiar intercourse, and, if the Holy 
Spirit had been writing in our age and clime, instead 
of eighteen hundred years ago in the East, we may 
say, with all reverence, but with perfect certainty, 
that He would have commanded believers to ‘salute 
one another with a holy shaking of hands;’ to meet, 
that is, as brethren of one rank before God, members 
of the same body, children of the same father. 
‘Let the brother who [is] low, glory in his exaltation ; 
but the rich in his humiliation.’ * Let it not be said 
that ‘you have dishonoured the poor man,’ or that 
‘you have respect to persons.’ > This is the glorious 
truth contained in the words ‘salute one another with 
a holy kiss.’?? So Chrysostom explains it in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. This 
is why believers, high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and simple, are called “ brethren”’ 133 times in the 
New Testament. See this spiritual equality before 
God stated by the Master in the plainest possible 
terms in Matthew xx. 25-28 and xxi. 8-12. Christ 
addressing his disciples says, ‘‘ ALL YoU ARE BRETH- 
REN.” { Around Him His whole Church is gathered 
as one universal brotherhood, to whom a common 
ruin in sin, a common redemption through His blood, 
and a common renewal by His Spirit has levelled all 
earthly distinctions of birth, rank, wealth, or intellect, 





* James i. 9. t James ii. 6, 9. t Matthew xxiii. 8. 
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and brought all alike as sons and daughters of the 
Heavenly Father, joint-heirs with Himself, into the 
“fellowship of the saints,” making them in a word 
“perfect in one.” 

Christ, in the spirit and precepts of His Gospel— 
Oh! that the Church would display it more plainly !— 
has fully met men’s yearnings for a universal brother- 
hood, and has provided a noble plan of levelling up, 
by lowliness and love, of which a mistaken modern 
communism is making the poor parody of a proud, 
loveless levelling down. 


TO WHOM THE “KISS” WAS GIVEN. 


But this beautiful explanation—and as true as it is 
beautiful—still leaves a great difficulty. The com- 
mand to kiss is general and universal, and, therefore, 
includes an indiscriminate greeting between men and 
women. So it appears to most who read these words, 
and have been, by the self-evident difficulties of such 
an interpretation, most wrongly led to reject or 
neglect them. But in the East, be it remembered, 
the different sexes never mingle together in public, 
whether when walking abroad, or at social gather- 
ings, or even in Divine worship. Women are told, 
by the Apostle Paul, not to attend Service unveiled, 
and that, too, even at Corinth, a Greek and Western 
city.* The limitation that we miss so much, confin- 
ing the kiss definitely to members of the respective 
sexes, was not needed in those days in Eastern lands. 
It went without saying. It was of course understood. 
To them the idea of a kiss interchanged openly 





* 1 Cor. xi. 5,6; see Revised Version. 
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between men and women who were not intimately 
related would have been simply monstrous in its im- 
propriety. Therefore the words, ‘salute one another 
with a holy kiss,” are the figure of £dlpsis, for the 
well-understood Omission, “salute one another [men 
and women respectively] with a holy kiss.” And to 
show that I am right in this interpretation, which 
entirely removes the great difficulty felt by many 
sensitive consciences, and all grounds for profane 
facetiousness in the case of those who jest on sacred 
subjects, let me point you to the only distinct reference 
that has come down to us of the way in which this 
“kiss of peace,” that is, “kiss of greeting,” or simply 
“the peace,” or “ greeting,” as it came to be called, 
was given. ‘This greeting of the kiss formally passed 
during the communion service, just before partaking 
of the bread and wine.* In the book called the 
Apostolical Constitutions, which took its present form 
about the fifth or sixth century, but parts of which 
may be as early as the fourth century, it is expressly 
said that the men and women sat separately at Divine 
worship, and with reference to the ceremony of “the 
peace,” to render the full force of the Greek original, 
it says, ‘‘ Let the men salute one-another-of-the-mas- 
culine-gender, and the women one-another-of-the 
feminine-gender, with a kiss.” + I do not wish my 
readers to think that I am endorsing the authority of 
this work, the <Afostolical Constitutions, which is a 
clumsy forgery, full of error, but it is most significant 
that the only statement which has come down to us 
from antiquity, as to those by whom “the kiss of 


* First Apology of Fustin Martyr, chap. lxv. 
t Apostolical Constitutions, book II. chap. lvii. 
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peace” was given and received, confirms the view 
which I have established. 


NO PRIESTLY CASTE IN 
tee CHURCH. 


And now let us pause for a moment to consider a 
most important aspect of the “kiss of peace,” which 
I have shown to be simply the pledge and token of 
all Christ’s people meeting together as brethren and 
spiritual equals. ‘The account given everywhere in 
the New Testament of the Church as one great 
brotherhood of saved men of all sorts and conditions 
gathered around Christ in perfect spiritual equality, 
children of one Father, fellow-servants of one Master, 
and taught, without any distinction, not only to regard 
one another as friends and equals, but even to esteem 
each other better than themselves, and to submit 
themselves one to another, in the very nature of 
things, utterly precludes the existence, within that 
Church, of a priestly caste ! 

“Such a fundamental view of the Zcclesca (the 
‘Church,’ or ‘Assembly,’ as the word means) posi- 
tively and for ever settles this point, and razes to the 
ground the very stronghold of Anti-Christ’s supersti- 
tion. It leaves no place or possibility for the lofty 
claims of a special sacerdotal class. ‘One is your 
Teacher, and ALL YOU ARE BRETHREN.’* ALL of 
you, without exception, as redeemed men, are ‘ equal 
in dignity, in destiny, in privilege ; a spiritual republic, 
a theocratic family.’ But if, in the Church of Christ, 
one order of men had been set apart to offer up a 
sacrifice for the living and the dead, to hear the 





* Matt. xxiii. 8. 
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confessions and pronounce the absolution of the rest, 
to act as their sole judges and rulers, to stand as the 
indispensable mediators between God and man, to be 
clothed, in a word, with far more powers and privileges 
than were bestowed on the Jewish, or claimed by the 
Pagan, priesthood, surely, instead of believers being 
commanded to ‘salute one another with a holy kiss,’ 
as being all alike on one perfect spiritual equality, 
they would have been commanded to kiss the hand of 
the priest, in token of the lowliest submission ! 

“‘ Here, in the last place, we are led to right views 
of the ministry. SERVICE not RULE is its distinguish- 
ing feature.” * The Master has said, ‘ But you may 
not be called Rabbi, for one is your Teacher, and all 
you are brethren. And call no one your father upon 
earth, for one is your Father, [even He] who is in 
Heaven. Neither may you be called leaders [or 
chiefs], for one is your Leader [or Chief], [even] 
Christ. But he that is greatest among you shall be 
your servant (diakonos). And whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be humbled; and whosoever shall 
humble himself shall be exalted.”+ And again, 
“You know that the rulers of the nations lord it over 
them, and their great ones exercise authority over 
them. But it shall not be so among you; but who- 
soever of you would become great shall be your 
servant (déakonos); and whosoever would be chief 
[or first] among you shall be your slave (dowlos). 
Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 





* The author’s Salute One Another: or the ‘* Kiss” of the 
Bible, pages 56-58; Lang Neil & Co., 66, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.; Is. + Matthew xxiii. 8-12. 
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for many.” * It has been well said, “The officers of 
a Christian Church are simply a body of men who are 
willing to become their brethren’s ministers (that is, 
servants) —to take upon themselves additional labours 
and responsibilities for their brethren’s benefit, which 
they are not bound, otherwise than through love, 
to perform. And the characteristics of a Christian 
minister, ideally considered, are humility and kind- 
ness and self-denial. The whole worth and significance 
of his service is that it be done for the society’s sake 
and not for his own. Having no interests to seek, 
but some to renounce; finding his wages mainly in 
his work; denying himself for the sake of others, 
and desiring not to be ministered unto but to minister ; 
superior to his brethren only because more like his 
Lord, and honourable only in virtue of his humble- 
ness—such is a Christian minister.” These are, 
in the main, noble words—and as true as they are 
noble. 


THE “ANSWER TO PRAYER: 


This figure of Omission throws light on a number 
of passages which in our day are being taken literally 
by many zealous and excellent people, and thus made 
to teach what the Spirit of God never meant them to 
convey. I allude to such words as “If you have 
faith and doubt not you shall say to this mountain, 
‘Be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea,’ and 
it shall be done. And all things whatsoever you shall 
ask in prayer, believing, you shall receive.” + I must 
confess that these verses were once a great difficulty 
to me, and not least so when the Jews in Palestine, 





* Matt. xx. 25-28. Matt. xii.2T.)220 
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to whom I was preaching, stopped me to quote them, 
and then putting a Bible on the ground, said, “If you 
have faith make that Bible move but one foot,—we 
won’t ask you to move yonder mountain—and, if you 
really are able to make it move, we will all believe in 
Jesus and be baptised!”’ But Isee it clearly enough, 
now. Even Jesus our Master, the Great Examplar of 
a perfect faith, as Matthew himself tells us, when 
praying in an agony of earnestness and trust to be 
delivered from that which His human soul so greatly 
feared, after He had cried, “‘ Let this cup pass from 
Me”—and who doubts that it was the prayer of faith ? 
—immediately adds, “not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
Again, on praying the second time about it, He adds, 
“Thy will be done.” * Oh, brethren, don’t you see 
that this is the essential, inseparable complement of 
every prayer, “‘ Not asI will, but as Thou wilt?” It 
goes without saying, it is, and must be in the very 
nature of things, understood in every petition that is 
offered by us short-sighted, ignorant, finite children to 
the infinite wisdom of our Heavenly Father! The 
figure of £lipsis, which human frailty and Divine 
Sovereignty alike demand, is here, and the words 
simply mean, “ All things whatsoever you shall ask in 
prayer, believing, [if it be My Heavenly Father’s 
will,] you shall receive.” So when the Lord Christ 
says, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, that 
will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son. 
If you shall ask anything in My name I will do it,” ¢ 
the same explanation applies, and the same necessary 
reservation of infinite wisdom, sovereign power, and 





* Matt. xxvi. 39-44. + John xiv. 13, 14. 
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perfect goodness is clearly conveyed under the figure 
of Lilipsis. 


PRAYING FOR THE SICK. 


You will now be in a position to understand a very 
difficult passage in the Epistle of James, which is 
being strained by some Protestants, as it was formerly 
by Romanists, who chose it as the proof text of their 
fictitious sacrament of Extreme Unction. I allude 
to the counsel given to one who is sick to call for 
the elders of the Church, who are to anoint him 
with oil in the name of the Lord, doubtless an old- 
fashioned and universal remedy amongst the mass of 
the people in the case of serious illness. It is then 
said, ‘And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if he have com- 
mitted sins, they shall be forgiven him.” * It is now 
taught by many that these words are to be taken 
literally, and to mean that if any man, woman, or 
child has faith, and complies with the condition here 
stated (though I believe, in these lawless days, the 
calling ‘for the elders of the Church” as the people 
to offer the prayer is not strictly observed), then they 
may be sure of a speedy, if not an immediate, cure of 
whatever ailment they may be suffering from, without 
the use of any medical means. Now I must say that 
this mistake of many very godly people is a most 
natural one, when we consider that few, if any, realise 
how figurative a work is that Eastern book, the Holy 
Bible, or, even if they do, know anything clearly and 
accurately about the science of figurative language. 
Let it be observed, that this reference in James is no 





* James Vv. 14, I5. 
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allusion to the special miraculous powers given in 
express words to the twelve apostles, and by virtue of 
which, we read in Mark’s Gospel, ‘They anointed 
with oil many that were sick, and healed them.” * 
The words of James are said of al7 the members of 
the Church, however humble. There is no more 
reason to assume that they are to be taken literally 
than that the words of John are: ‘If you shall ask 
anything in My name, I will do it.” + I might as 
reasonably demand from God, on the strength of this 
last text, money to carry on some good work, or 
mental power to write some good book, or physical 
power to perform some Herculean task of mercy, &c., 
without the humble proviso, clearly understood if not 
expressed, “If it be Thy will,” as I might demand 
from Him, on the ground of this promise in James, 
that greatest of all earthly blessings, complete bodily 
health! In my poor wisdom, I do not grant to 
my children relief from many irksome and _ painful 
burdens from which, in love and faith, they cry to me to 
be delivered, and I know that my Heavenly Father 
will often, in infinitely greater wisdom and goodness 
than mine, deal with me in the same way, “ For 
whom the Lord loves He chastens, and scourges every 
son whom He receives.” { As Peter especially 
represents the grace of ‘‘ Hope,” and John of “ Love,” 
so Paul may be said to have been the very embodi- 
ment of “ Faith.” Now this man, whose faith surely 
was second only to that of the Master’s, suffered from 
a bodily infirmity, which he calls “a thorn in the 
flesh,” in all probability, as we gather from several 





* Mark vi. 13. t John xiv. 14. t Hebrews xii. 6. 
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allusions in the Epistle to the Galatians, weak eye- 
sight.* Three times he put up the prayer of faith for 
his recovery; but the suffering had been sent for a 
wise and merciful purpose, and the Lord informed 
him it would not be removed, but would be made the 
means of his receiving what he desired most of all, 
more grace—more of God’s strength in the apostle’s 
constant weakness. And after that Paul says he not 
only felt content to suffer bodily infirmity, but actually 
gloried in it.f I commend this example to “ Faith- 
healers.” When will some learn that God as often 
denies petitions in mercy as He grants them in 
anger!{ These words of James, therefore, were 
never meant to be taken literally, but contain the 
figure of //psis, and really mean, “ And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up [if it be His will].” 

The next figure of Syntax which calls for notice is 


ENALLAGE, OR EXCHANGE. 


This is a very strong and remarkable figure of 
speech, unknown, in many of its forms, to the precise 





* Galatians iv. 13-15; vi. 11. The word here ‘‘ letter” is not 
“epistle,” but “character,” alluding to the large letters in 
which, owing to his defective eyesight, he had to write his name 
at the end of the epistle—a strong appeal to their pity. Also, 
Gal. vi. 17: The word ‘‘ marks ” is ‘‘ brands,” such as were put 
ona slave. Now the only time we read of Christ’s ‘‘ branding ”’ 
Paul was at his conversion, when he was struck blind, and 
afterwards on the partial restoration of his sight, ‘‘ scales,” as it 
were, ‘‘fell from his eyes.” (Acts ix. 18.) Many scars no 
doubt the apostle received on many parts of his body when 
beaten and stoned by man, but the ‘‘ brands” placed on him 
by Christ Himself were on his stricken eyes. 

t 2 Cor. xii. 7-10. {See this very strikingly exemplified in 
the case of the respective prayers of the saved demoniac and of 
his hardened fellow-townsmen the Gadarenes. (Mark v. 17-19.) 
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and mathematically accurate way of speaking in our 
age and country. Indeed, if the ordinary English 
reader were to meet with it he would at once pass it 
by as a mere mistake. Nevertheless it is a regular, 
most ancient, and long-catalogued figure of speech, 
and one of great value. It consists in the use of one 
part of speech, or one modification of a part of speech, 
for another. By this figure tenses, moods, cases, 
persons, genders, and numbers may be exchanged for 
others. zallagé occurs in the Hebrew usage by 
which the present tense and even the past are used of 
events yet future, to signify the certainty of their 
fulfilment, and the shortness, aye, nothingness, of time 
in the view of Him who is from Everlasting to Ever- 
lasting. Macbeth gives 26 well-marked varieties of 
this strange figure, but had he included Biblical 
Hebrew and Greek he would have given many more. 
I can only call your attention to one or two, but they 
are very peculiar, little known, and most important in 
their bearing on Holy Scripture. 
First consider 


THE PLURAL OF MAJESTY. 


This is the putting a word in the plural instead 
of in the singular to give it special importance. It 
is a truly Eastern idea thus to aggrandise a thing 
naturally in the singular number, and which is 
intended to be so understood, by changing it 
from the singular into the plural. This “plural of 
majesty” resembles the figure of Hyperbole, or Ex- 
aggeration, and is used much as the royal “we” of 
the sovereign is put in the place of “I” to mark the 
monarch’s dignity or power, The Queen says in all 
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her royal proclamations “‘ we,” not because she is two 
persons, but because she is a very great person, the 
fountain of honour, and the highest in the land. 

This plural, wherever it occurs, simply means that 
“‘ great’ or “much,” or some similar adjective, is to be 
understood as added to the noun so put in the plural, 

Some very interesting instances of this occur in 
Scripture. God says to Cain, “The voice of thy 
brother’s bloods,”’ that is, ‘the voice of thy brother’s 
much blood cries out to me from the ground,” * for 
he had not only wounded Abel, but had poured out 
his life-blood. David protests that he and his king- 
dom are “guiltless before the Lord for ever from the 
bloods of Abner the son of Ner,” that is, “ from the 
much and dreadful shedding of his blood” when Joab 
treacherously murdered him.t God said to David, 
“Thou shalt not build a house for My name, for thou 
hast been a man of war, and hast shed bloods ;”’ that 
is, “much blood.”{ In the Lamentations we read of 
poor Jerusalem, “she descends wonders,” that is, 
“she comes down very wonderfully.”§ The psalmist, 
alluding to the mysteries of birth, and the marvellous 
but frail organism of the human body, cries, as it is 
in our version,— 

“T will praise Thee for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.”’|| 
But in the Hebrew, it is literally, ‘“‘ Dreadful things 
I have become wonders,” that is, “‘I have become 
very dreadfully wonderful.” 

A striking and beautiful instance occurs in Psalm ii., 
where David exclaims, according to the actual order 
of the words in the Hebrew, 

“* Sacrifices of God [is] a broken spirit.” 7 





* Gen. iv. I0. t 2 Sam. iii. 28. tf 1 Chron. xxviii. 3. 
§ Lam. i. 9. || Ps. cxxxix. 14. qi Psexhy 27. 
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The sentence put into its proper order in English 
really is— 
“ A broken spirit [is] sacrifices of God,” 
the words “sacrifices of God” being thus put first, 
out of their proper order, by the figure of Hyperbaton, 
for the sake of emphasis. The expression “ sacrifices 
of God” is plainly the plural of majesty for “the 
great sacrifice of God,” and thus the words fully 
rendered, read grammatically and forcefully, 


‘* A broken spirit [is] THE GREAT SACRIFICE OF GOD.” 


For, even under the law,—and how much more now! 
—a “broken and crushed,” that is, a “ truly penitent ” 
heart was dearer to Him than all the costliest outward 
offerings. 

Rechab and Baanah his brother, when, to their 
own undoing, they brought the head of Ishbosheth, 
whom they had treacherously murdered, to David, 
said to him, ‘‘ Jehovah has given vengeances to my 
lord the king this day of Saul and of his seed,” that 
is, “has greatly avenged my lord the king, &c.”* 
This is rightly rendered in our version, where the 
Lord says in Ezekiel, “I will execute vengeances,” 
“JT will execute great vengeance ;” + but in the words 
of the Psalmist ““O Lord God to whom vengeance 
belongeth,” it is overlooked, for the words are literally 
in the Hebrew, “vengeances belong,” and it should 
therefore be, ‘‘O Lord God to whom great vengeance 
[or complete avenging] belongs.” When Daniel, 
asking his three companions to join with him in prayer 
that the nature and interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream might be revealed to him, begged “that they 








* 2 Samuel iy. 8. t Ezekiel xxv. 17. t Psalm xciv. I. 
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would desire mercies of the God of heaven,” it should 
be that they would desire “ great mercy” from God. * 
So also in the words of David, which stand in our 


version, 


“For Jehovah is their strength, 
And He is the saving strength (literally strength of 
salvations) of His anointed,” ¢ 


the last line should be, 

* And He is the great saving strength of His anointed.” 
Nor is this powerful figure unknown in the New 
Testament. We read in Mark’s Gospel that Jesus at 
His ascension was “received up into heaven, and sat 
on the right hands of God,” that is, on “ God’s great 
right hand.”{ “Wilt Thou at this time,” said the 
apostles to their departing Lord, “ restore the kingdom 
to Israel?” and Jesus, sanctioning the hope their 
words contained, replied, “It is not for you to know 
the times or seasons which the Father has appointed 
by His own authority ”—that is, “the great time or 
season,” that of His own Second Coming and of the 
Restoration of Israel to their own land.§€ The 
Apostle Paul uses just the same figure in his Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, where, speaking of Christ’s 
Second Advent in those wonderful and unmistakable 
words of 1 Thess. iv. 13—18, as a truth of great 
practical importance for the comfort of mourners, he 
immediately adds, but of “the times and seasons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you.” 
Here the words are “the plural of majesty” for 
“the great time and season” of the Lord’s Second 
Coming, which he speaks of immediately aftewards 
as “the day of the Lord.” || We read in the Hebrews, 





* Daniel ii. 18.  f Ps. xxviii. 8. t Mark xvi. 19. 
§ Acts 1. 6, 7. || x Thess. v. 2. 
F 
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“He that despised Moses’ law died without mercies ” 
—that is, “ without the least mercy.”* Many other 
instances might be cited. 


“A BETTER GREAT SACRIFICE.” 


Now, observe the important bearing of this figure 
on a difficult passage, which Romanists, all whose 
errors are built on taking figurative passages literally, 
have used to support their monstrous and blasphemous 
fable of the Mass, where they declare that Christ is 
offered up again and again to God in what they call 
a “bloodless repeated sacrifice.” I allude to the 
words in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘‘It was 
necessary that the copies of the things in the heavens 
should be purified with these [that is, the Levitical 
sacrifices], but the heavenly things themselves with 
better sacrifices than these.” + The words “ better sacri- 
fices”” evidently refer to the offering up of Christ, ‘the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” 
and as this offering is called ‘‘ better sacrifices,” in the 
plural, therefore, though there is no hint of such a 
thing anywhere else, here is a Scripture that supports 
numerous offerings up of Christ as a sacrifice under 
the new covenant! So the Romanist and the 
Ritualists, catching like drowning men at straws, 
argue in favour of that God-dishonouring, Christ- 
destroying, priest-exalting doctrine of the Mass. But 
surely the reader has seen enough by now to recognise 
this as the bold Eastern figure of the Exallagé, and 
that curious but frequent form of it which consists in 
the putting of a plural for a singular to clothe it with 
greatness and importance. The words mean “that 





Heb.x. 285 7} Hlebnixa23 
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the heavenly things themselves” should be purified 
“with a BETTER GREAT SACRIFICE”—namely, that 
“one offering” of our Blessed Lord on Calvary’s 
tree, whereby “‘ He has perfected for ever them that 
are sanctified,” “the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all!”* Look at the plain context, * 
which is a clear, strong argument for ONE sacrifice of 
the Saviour, and ONLY ONE, ‘now once at the end of 
the world,” to give complete remission of sins. “‘ Now 
where remission of these is, there is no more offering 
for sin.’f Therefore the Mass, which they offer up 
daily for the living and the dead, is, what the Article 
of the Church of England well calls it, “‘a blasphemous 
fable and dangerous deceit.” ¢ 


THE GREAT ALLOTTED PORTION. 


Another striking instance of the plural of majesty 
occurs in the words where the apostle Peter, who 
with great humility styles himself simply an “ elder,” 
exhorts “‘ elders,” or ministers of the Church of Christ, 
to a faithful discharge of their duties, and cries, 
“shepherd the flock of God that is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint but 
willingly, not for base gain, but of a ready mind, 
neither as lording it over the allotted portions (ry 
kdjpwr, ton klzron) but being patterns to the flock.”’§ 
Here “the flock of God,” the people of Christ, is 
called ‘the allotted portions,” from the word «djooc, 
hkleros, “a lot,” and hence ‘‘ what is assigned by lot.” 
Now in no sense of the word can portions of the 
Church of God be said to be allotted to ministers ; 
but, glorious thought, the true Church, His flock, is 


* Teb; x:14, To, + Heb. ix. 24-28; x. 11-18. 
t Articles of Religion, XXXI. Sel eterkvei2ys- 
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“the allotted portion” which God is taking out of 
this world for Himself. Thus the Authorised Version 
interprets this passage, translating tom kleron, by 
“(God’s] heritage.” The Revised Version sézi/ 
preserves the singular, but puts quite another and less 
Scriptural gloss on the passage by rendering it, ‘the 
charge allotted [to you].” Now the word is distinctly 
plural, and if it is thus intended to be taken in the 
singular, as both the Authorised and Revised Versions 
declare, then it can only be rendered as a plural of 
majesty which on many grounds it appears to be, 
“the great assigned portion;” and whether the 
Church is “the great assigned portion” of ministers 
or of their Master what student of Scripture can 
doubt? ‘The passage really should be, “neither as 
lording it over the great assigned portion [of God], 
but being patterns to the flock;” where “the great 
assigned portion” of the first part of the verse answers 
to the one “flock” of the last part, that same flock 
which is called in the preceding verse ‘“‘the flock of 
God.” It is a very precious truth this, full of 
quickening and comforting power, that God’s people 
are His “peculiar treasure,”* ‘a people to be His 
own; that it is with His Church now, in a still 
higher sense, as it was with Israel of old, that they 
are, as. Peter himself in the early part of this letter 
reminds them, “a chosen generation, ... a people 
for His possession.”t Bought then, children of God, 
as you are for His own, “bought with a price,” and 
such a priceless price as your Master’s life-blood, 
“become ye not the servants of men!”’§ Belonging 
thus specially to God, “you should show forth the 





SORx. Six hak. Cxkxv. 4. Salitusiiya es semeinctermino: 
Sit ‘Cor viti23: 
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virtues of Him who has called you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light.’’* 

But further, this word Aeron being a plural of 
majesty and meaning “the great allotted portion,” 
the flock of God viewed as one, and belonging to 
Him, His Own peculiar treasure, gives a solemn and 
new significance to the right rendering of those words 
addressed to ministers, ‘“ neither as lording it over the 
great assigned portion [of God], but being patterns to 
the flock,” that is, sheep like the rest—a part together 
with them of God’s portion—who are to be chiefly 
distinguished from others by setting a good example. 
Bishops and priests, who try to exert over the Church 
the forceful rule so distinctly forbidden in these 
words, are attempting to tyrannize over that which 
does not belong to them—that which is not their 
property or possession, but the property of Another, 
“the Church of God [or the Lord], which He has 
purchased with His own blood.” t Pride has ever 
been the temptation of ministers and_ religious 
teachers, from the days of the chief priests, scribes, 
and pharisees downwards, and how full of warning 
are these earnest words on the lips of the Apostle 
Peter, in whose name—marvellous inconsistency !— 
the iron, persecuting, cruel rule of Romish priests has 
been usurped over the bodies and souls of men. 

THE GENITIVE OF MATERIAL. 

This is a figurative form of expression, known even 
in English, where, instead of saying a “golden 
nugget,” we say “a nugget of gold.” It is reallya 
form of £Lxallage—the putting of a noun in the 
genitive case in the place of an adjective. The use 





* T Peterii.9. + Acts xx. 28. See my Salute One Another: 
or the Kiss” of the Bible, p. 88; Lang Neil & Co., Is. 
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of this figure always gives emphasis. “A thing of 
beauty ”’ is a far stronger expression than “a beautiful 
thing.” It resembles in this the figure of Henxdzadys, 
for it is virtually the raising of an adjective to the 
dignity of a noun substantive to clothe it with more 
of power and importance. 

With the Genitive of Material we may include the 
kindred Genitive of Character. They have three 
well-marked forms in Biblical Hebrew and Greek :— 

I. The emphatic adjectival form: ‘‘ Oranges of 
gold,” for “‘ Golden oranges.” * 

II. The superlative adjectival form: “The heaven 
of heavens,” for “The Aighest heaven.” 

III. The sacred superlative adjectival form: “‘ Moun- 
tains of God,” for the “ Loftiest, or grandest, 
mountains.”{ These last, ii. and iii., are the Genitive 
of Character. 

THE EMPHATIC ADJECTIVAL FORM. 

I. The Emphatic Adjectival Form is of very 
frequent occurrence both in the Old and New 
Testament. In the Revised Version of the New 
Testament the English reader can now note for 
himself most of these instances, owing to the trans- 
lation representing with extreme literalness the Greek 
form. Thus, ‘his mighty angels,” of the Authorised 
Version, appears in the Revised as “the angels of his 
power,’§ and so throughout. This, of course, is bad 
English; and such a literal rendering sometimes 
causes great obscurity. In every case the reader will 
take note that this form gives emphasis. Thus, when 
James speaks of “meekness of wisdom”’|| he means 
“‘qise meekness.” (I show the emphasis he lays on 





* Prov. xxv. 11. +1 Kings viii.27. { Ps.xxxvi.6. § 2 Thess.i. 7. 
|| James iii. 13. 
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the adjective “wise” by putting it in italics.) Here 
the adjective “wise” is raised, as it were, to the 
dignity of the noun substantive “wisdom.” In the 
expression, ‘‘meekness of wisdom,” he brings out 
very strongly and beautifully the important truth, 
taught, not only by our Saviour’s example, but 
throughout the entire letter and spirit of Holy Scrip- 
ture, that meekness is a very great and noble quality, 
and a distinguishing mark of those who are “wise 
unto salvation.” Note the significance of this 
emphasis in such expressions as “the kingdom of 
heaven,” which is “the heavenly kingdom;”* and 
“the Son of Man,” which is “the uman Son,”t or 
rather, ‘the Awman Person,” for ‘‘son” constantly 
means “person” both throughout the East to-day and 
in the language of the Bible. Thus, too, in the 
expression “‘the Gehenna of fire,” we have in plain 
English, “the fery Gehenna,”’t or “the fiery hell,” 
for ‘‘ Gehenna ” is throughout the New Testament the 
word used for the place of the lost. In the valley of 
Gehenna, the picturesque “ gay,” or “ravine,” south of 
Jerusalem—the Gay Hinnom, or “the valley (ravine) 
of Hinnom”’—fires were kept burning night and day 
to destroy the refuse and filth of the Holy City. 
Hence our Lord’s allusion to the place “ where their 
worm dies not,” in the heaps of corruption always 
waiting to be burnt; and to “the fire that is not 
quenched,” in the furnaces continually kept up to 
consume them.§ But ‘the outer darkness” where 
shall be ‘‘the weeping and gnashing of teeth,”—this, 
this is the true “ery Gehenna.” Thus again, when 
Paul, speaking of the abominable immorality of the 





* Matt. iii.2. + Matt.xvi.27. {Matt.v.22. § Mark ix. 43, 48. 
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heathen world, which wallowed even in unnatural 
crime, says that “God gave them up to lusts of 
dishonour,” he means “ dzshonourable lusts,” or “‘ vile 
passions.”’* The Greek grammarians of the New 
Testament speak of this figure of the Genitive of 
Character as if it were confined to abstract qualities 
only, such as virtues, vices, &c. ; whereas, in Hebrew, 
concrete nouns are employed in this way equally with 
abstract ones. I have no hesitation in saying that 
this Hebrew usage has been adopted in a number of 
instances by the Hebrew writers in the Greek of the 
New Testament. The reader will have noticed two 
such expressions in “the kingdom of heaven,” and 
“the Son (or Person) of Man,” where both “heaven” 
and ‘‘man” are concrete nouns. Two important in- 
stances of this occur to me which are to be found in 
the Old Testament, and show how this figure not only 
lends emphasis, but in some instances is of great impor- 
tance in interpretation. We read in Genesis that God 
will require ‘‘ the blood,” or ‘life,’ of man “from the 
hand of a man of his brother.” Both the Authorised 
and Revised Version render this “ at the hand of every 
man’s brother;” but there is no such word as “every” 
here at all, and the expression is simply “from the hand 
of his dvother man,” where a striking and beautiful em- 
phasis is given to the word“ brother;”’ and that because 
the great heinousness of murder lies in its being in every 
case a species of “ fratricide,” all men being positively 
blood-relations in a more or less distant degree. 


THE .PRINCELY PEOPLE. 


Again, there is a passage of considerable importance 
to students of prophecy, for upon its interpretation 





* Romans i. 26. 
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rests the difference between the Historical, or Protest- 
ant, and the Futurist schools. I allude to that of 
“the seventy weeks” of Daniel ix. We read in verse 
26, ‘And after sixty-two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off, but not for Himself; and a people of a prince 
that shall come, shall destroy the city and the 
sanctuary.” The care with which the Revised Version 
needs to be read may be gathered from the fact that 
it here translates the words ’am nageed, “the people 
of the prince,” though there is no definite article at 
all. It is ‘“‘a people of a prince,” and may be, and no 
doubt is, ‘‘a princely people,” referring to the Romans 
under Titus, who were essentially a republic through- 
out most of their history, for even under the Emperors 
the decrees were issued in the name of “the Senate 
and People of Rome.” The great importance of this 
has been overlooked by many able advocates of the 
Historical school, whose views it tends so strongly to 
confirm, whilst the misrendering of it has afforded to 
a leading and able Futurist, Dr. Anderson, the title of 
his work, ‘The Coming Prince,” taken from the 
supposed translation of Daniel ix. 26, whence he draws 
the conclusion that Antichrist is to be an Atheistic 
individual! My readers will see increasingly that 
there is no exaggerating the importance of the study 
of figurative language in all departments of Bible 
truth. 


TWO SPECIES OF THE EMPHATIC 
ADJECTIVAL FORM. 


There are really two species of the Emphatic 
Adjectival Form of this figurative Genitive. The 
one is the simple one, where two nouns are joined by 
the sign of the genitive “of,” as ‘the riches of the 
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glory,” that is, “ the glorious riches.”* This we may 
be said to have in English, in the similar phrase, 
“ oems of value” for “ valuable gems,” just as “ oranges 
of gold” both in Hebrew and English stand for 
“ golden oranges.” + But there is another species of 
this form, more easy to be misunderstood, because it 
has no counterpart in English. I allude to that which 
frequently occurs both in the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament and the Greek of the New, where a 
pronoun is attached to the latter of two nouns con- 
nected by “of.” Thus, as we have seen, “‘ from the 
hands of a man of his brother” stands for “ from the 
hands of his dvother man.” Again, “home of thy 
righteousness ” is ‘‘ thy zzghteous home ;’’{ ‘‘ mountain 
of my holiness” is “my oly mountain ; ”$ “city of 
his strength” is “his strong city;’’| ‘images of thy 
silver” is “thy szlver images; ‘throne of his 
glory’ is “his glorious throne ;””** the ‘“ mind of his 
flesh” is “his fleshly mind;”}} “the body of our 
humiliation ” is “our humble body ;” tt “the body of 
his glory” is “his glorious body ;”§§ and so in count- 
less cases. This has, I believe, a most comforting 
and important doctrinal bearing on that passage where 
Paul exclaims, ‘‘ Not that we have lordship over your 
faith, but are helpers (or rather fellow-workers) of your 
joy.” Here he is drawing a much stronger contrast 
than has generally been supposed. So far is he from 
lording it over their faith, that he is simply taking 
the position of ‘their joyful fellow-worker,” for the 
expression “‘ We are fellow-workers of your joy”’ is 
“ We are your joyful fellow-workers."°- 11 He uses here 





* Coloss. i. 27. f Prov. xxv. 11. {Job viii. 6. § Psalm ii. 6. 
|| Prov. x. 15. 4 Isaiah xxx. 22. ** Matt. xix.28. tf Coloss. 
ii. 18. {fPhilip.iii.21. §§ Philip. iii. 21. YY] 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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the technical Greek term sumergoi for “fellow-workmen,” 
‘those of the same trade or labour as others,” and 
this is particularly pointed and appropriate in ad- 
dressing a Church, like that at Corinth, which was a 
great trade centre, and one where we are told “not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble,” were called (1 Cor. i. 26), and which 
must, therefore, have consisted mostly of the working 
classes. 

THE SUPERLATIVE ADJECTIVAL 

FORM. 

Il.—The Superlative Adjectival Form.—This form 
is known to English, or at all events is sometimes 
made use of by English poets. Witness the words 
of Tennyson, who tells us that the poet’s passionate 
and intense nature is dowered with 

“The hate of hate, the love of love, the scorn of scorn,” 
meaning the intensest hate, the deepest love, the 
strongest scorn. 

Thus, when Noah pronounced, under inspiration, 
a malediction on his wicked and unnatural son 
Canaan, he cried, “Cursed be Canaan, a slave of 
slaves shall he be unto his brethren.” * His words 
mean “the most abject slave shall he be,” and to this 
hour the awful slave-market in Central Africa, amongst 
the Hamite descendants of Canaan, is a witness to 
the truth of this prophecy, and of the terrible pun- 
ishment brought upon even distant generations by 
those who mock their parents. 

Thus Daniel tells the mighty Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Napoleon of his day, “Thou, O king, art a king of 
kings,” that is, “the greatest or most powerful king ;” 
and Ezekiel, Daniel’s contemporary, who also lived 





* Gen. ix. 25. 
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under this formidable monarch at Babylon, applies to 
him in the same term.* 

This title is given to Christ, “the great King,” 
twice in Revelation, where He is called ‘“ King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords,” + for He is “the King 
of Glory,” that is, “the glorious King,” God’s King 
on Sion, Who is yet to have the heathen for His 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
His possession, and to reign in the New Jerusalem 
as well, for “on His head are many crowns.” { The 
term, “ Prince of princes,” ‘the mightiest Prince,’ § 
applies also to the Lord Jesus. The Hebrew term 
here, sav sareem, which is thus translated ‘ Prince of 
Princes,” is indeed a striking and significant one. 
Sar would seem to be the root and origin of the 
titles Ceesar, Czar, and possibly Shah. It is out of 
the rough Goat, Grecia (Dan. viii. 21), that “the 
little horn” (Dan. viii, 9) comes, who is to “ stand 
up against a Sar of Sars.’ I have shown in my 
Palestine Re-Peopled, that just as the little horn of 
Dan. vii. is acknowledged to be the Church of Rome, 
this little horn of Dan. viii. cannot be, as so many 
have supposed, the Mahommedan system, but must 
be the Greek Church, supported by the might of the 
Czar of all the Russias.|| How striking and sig- 
nificant then is Daniel’s statement that the Czar will 
‘stand up again,” a ‘ Czar of Czars” (Sar of Sars), 
against Him who is “the prince of the kings of the 
earth.” No wonder, therefore, that his mighty power 
“shall be broken without hand,” that is, by a 
Divine, supernatural overthrow ! 


Dane i137 so Ezek xxv 7s 
+ Rev. xvi T44)xix.16, of Ps. xxiv. "7-95 cx. 11: Rey. xine 
§ Dan. viii. 25. || Palestine Re-Peopled, pp. 171-173, Lang Neil 
& Co., roth Edition, 66, Chancery Lane, London, W.C., Price 3s. 
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THE SACRED SUPERLATIVE 
ADJECTIVAL FORM. 


IlI.—The Sacred Superlative Adjectival Form.— 
This is indeed a bold and beautiful figure, and one 
thoroughly characteristic of that Hebrew thought and 
speech where alone it is found. It is of frequent 
occurrence in the Old Testament, where we have 
Abraham called a “ Prince of God,” for ‘a mighty 
prince.” * Rachael speaks of her “ wrestlings of 
God,” for her “mighty wrestlings.” The people 
said to Moses, let there be no more “voices of God,” 
for “‘ mighty voices, or sounds,” that is,—“ thunders.” ¢ 
In the Psalms, “mountains of God” mean “ mighty 
mountains,” § and “cedars of God” “lofty or mighty 
cedars.”|| When Job, three times over, speaks of 
“the sons of God,” it is plain that he means in this. 
way “mighty sons,” or “mighty persons,” that is, 
“the angels.” In Jonah it is equally clear that “a 
city of God,” as applied to wicked Nineveh, means 
“a mighty city.’** Thus in Ezekiel, “garden of 
God,” as applied to Eden, means “the glorious 
garden,’j;+ The expression “men of God,” as. 
applied to prophets who worked miracles, seems to: 
have the same sense of “mighty men,’ft and in 
this way Manoah’s wife applied the term to the angel 
who announced to her the birth of her son Samson.§§ 
Thus, when Nebuchadnezzar says that he sees a 
fourth person in the furnace who is like “a Son 
of God” he means simply ‘‘a mighty one,” |||] and 





* Gen. xxiii. 6. Gen. xxx. 8. { Ex. ix. 28. § Ps. xxxvi. 6. 
|| Ps. lxxx. 10, J Jobi. 6.5 ii, 15 xxxvili. 7, ** Jonah iii. 3. 
++ Ezekiel xxviii. 13; xxxi. 8, 9. ft 1 Kings xvii. 18 ; xx, 28. 
2 Kingsi. 9. 1 Chron. xxiii. 14; &c., &c. §§ Judges xiii. 6, 
||| Dan. iii. 25. 
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probably this is all that is meant in Psalm xxi. 1.* 
It would seem that this usage is to be found in some 
places of the New Testament, where it has been 
entirely overlooked. Moses is said in the Acts to 
have been, as a babe, “fair, or beautiful to God,” 
which means “ exceedingly beautiful,” for this ‘ to 
God” is the dative of possession, and answers exactly 
to our ‘fof God.” We have a similar expression when 
we say ‘‘Divinely beautiful,” meaning “very beau- 
tiful.” Jesus bade His disciples “‘ have faith of God,” 
that is ‘‘ have mighty or strong faith.” + Again, Luke 
tells us that before choosing His apostles, “ He 
continued all night in prayer of God,” that is, “in 
the most earnest prayer.”’§ This is doubtless our 
Lord’s meaning when, rebuking the carnal views of 
the Sadducees, He says of those accounted “ worthy 
to obtain the resurrection from the dead,” that they 
‘are equal unto the angels, and are children of God, 
being children of the resurrection,” that is, ‘‘ mighty 
children [or persons], being the children of the resur- 
rection.” || This last expression “children of the 
resurrection’ is equivalent to “persons who shall 
enjoy the privileges of resurrection,” the “ first resur- 
rection” of the “blessed.” and “holy” dead (Rev. 
xx. 5, 6), that is, “ possess the lofty nature of angels.” 
It is not a question of their relation to God (as it 
would be of course if we were to take the words 
literally), for they are His children here on earth while 
they “ marry and are given in marriage” and before 
they become by resurrection life equal in bodily 
powers to the angels. 
A word in conclusion. Perhaps some may say, 





* See also Num. xxiv. 2; 1 Sam. x. 10; xi.6. 2 Chron. xx. 29; 
Job iv. 9; vi. 4; Ps. xxxii.; &c., &c. + Acts vil. 20. 
t Mark xi. 20. § Luke vi. 12. || Luke xx. 36. 
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fac NOP THIS’ SUBJECT 
DANGEROUS P” 


“Ts it not calculated to explain away the important 
literal statements of Holy Scripture?” Well, men 
may ‘“‘ wrest” any part of the Bible “to their own 
destruction,’ with: or without the aid of figurative 
language. God’s Inspired Word requires prayerful, 
careful, reverent study, but study it we must, and that 
in the light of an accurate knowledge of the science 
of figurative language, if we are ever to understand so 
figurative an Eastern book as the Holy Bible. Yet, 
let the reader be assured that he may do this without 
fear. The eternal truths there revealed are always 
stated in some one or more passages in unmistakably 
literal language. For instance, do we speak of our 
Blessed Lord’s Second Coming, and would some tell 
us that the statements of this Coming are figurative, 
that is, contain the. figure of A/etonymy, where Christ, 
the Person, is put for His truth and teaching? Then, 
surely, the angels’ words come to our minds—words 
so full, clear, and explicit, that they leave no room for 
doubt—‘‘ You men of Galilee, why do you stand 
gazing up into Heaven? This same Jesus, who has 
been taken up from you into Heaven, will so come in 
like manner as you have beheld Him go into Heaven.”’* 
IT WILL BE SEEN TO BE JUST THE SAME IN THE CASE 
OF EVERY REVEALED TRUTH: SOME PASSAGE OR 
PASSAGES WILL BE FOUND THAT CAN ONLY BE TAKEN 
LITERALLY. I have already given rules by which we 
may know that a text is to be taken figuratively. 
This rule I now give in small capitals will equally 
show when a text is to be taken literally. Those who 





* Acts 1. 11. 
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see danger in pursuing this most interesting and im- 
portant branch of Biblical learning, would as surely 
be afraid of any other thorough line of Scriptural 
study, where the right of private judgment is called 
into exercise, and man is made, as God intends him 
to be, responsible for his own belief. If so much may 
be got from a knowledge of seven only out of con- 
siderably over two hundred named and recognised 
figures of speech, the reader may well be encouraged 
to pursue so profitable a subject ! 


SUPERSTITION AND SCEPTICISM, 
as I now know, by personal experience—would that I 
had known it years ago!—those two giant evils— 
twin-evils, though they look so unlike one another— 
“the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees,” can be 
in no way so surely slain as by a thorough knowledge 
of figurative language in its bearing on the Bible. 


See, therefore, that you put this book into the hands 
of others ! 








The publishers beg to announce MR. NEIUL’s last work, now 
ready, 
RIDDLES ; AND SoMETHING NEW Asout THEM, 
Price 1d. 
This is a book of innocent mirth, containing a large, choice 
selection of our truly English form of Conundrum-Riddles, 
some being original ones by the author. It unfolds the art and 
apparatus of wit, and is so arranged as to exclude all riddles 
which are in the slightest degree vulgar, irreverent, immoral, or 
profane. It explains and illustrates, in order, the numerous 
figures of speech on which Conundrums turn. It will be found 
an exceedingly novel and interesting way of pursuing the study 
of figurative language, combining amusement with instruction. 
It is a book to give to young and old to win them to this im- 
portant subject in the most alluring manner. ‘To be had of all 
Booksellers, or direct from LANG Nein & Co., 66, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 100 copies sent, carriage paid, for 7s. 
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